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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Tue Mexican Presidential campaign seems to be about 
as short of real issues as the political skirmish that is 
going forward on this side of the border. The parti- 
sans of Mr. Hoover, Mr. Johnson, and the rest, are 
making a great deal of noise—mostly with blank car- 
tridges. But General Gonzales and General Obregon 
are using ball and powder to such good effect that their 
Mr. Wilson has already left Washington for Newport 
News. What it is all about, we have no means of 
knowing. If there is such a thing as an Obregon-Gon- 
zales programme, news of it has been pretty successfully 
suppressed. However, a word or two of real interest 
does occasionally creep in between the unpronounceable 
names of generals who have just forsaken the cause 
of somebody else. For instance Adolfo de la Huerta, 
Governor of Sonora, has extended a cordial invitation 
to foreign capital to enter Mexico if the revolution 
proves successful. This friendly gentleman expresses 
the coming-on disposition of his party in this wise: 
One of the first duties of Congress when the revolutionists 
take control will be interpretations of the Constitution that 
will stabilize industry. 

Learning this from Mexico, one is not surprised to learn 
from Washington that the Senate which tolerates Mr. 
Fall and his committee has shown no eagerness to con- 
firm the recognition heretofore accorded the Carranzist 
regime by making Mr. Morgenthau a real ambassador 
and sending him off to Mexico. 


ee 

One thing that will bear a great deal of watching is the 
forthcoming action of the international conferences on 
finance. France wants to discount her share of the 
German indemnity for some ready cash to go on with. 
This proposal has been made before. One of the French 
representatives here during the latter days of the war, 
proposed that the United States should make a loan on 
the security of the German indemnity. It is none of 
this country’s business whether or not the European 
Governments go into this debt-pooling business, but un- 
less it has ‘an incorrigible itch for meddling, it can af- 
ford to stay out. The idea of maintaining our army and 
navy as a debt-collecting agency is not agreeable; and 
the spectacle of Uncle Sam in the réle of deputy-marshal 
serving a process of levy and distress upon a very prob- 
ably defaulting Germany, is not animating. 


ALL the warnings of the British bankers seem to have 
little or no effect upon the financial situation in Great 
Britain. Both Government and public turn a deaf ear 
to the Jeremiahs who at the recent annual meeting of 
representatives of the leading British banks lamented 
loudly over the present situation. The real fact of the 
matter from the banker’s standpoint is that the improve- 
ment shown in the balance of trade by the recent re- 
turns as expressed in pounds sterling is not a real im- 
provement at all, when the present values of merchan- 
dise are taken into consideration. In comparison with 
pre-war figures merchandise has doubled or trebled in 
value, and for that reason the pound sterling is worth 
so much less than dollars. But that fact does not by 
any means account for all the trouble. It must be re- 
membered that British exchange’ is inevitably linked up 
with all those Continental exchanges which have suf- 
fered severe depreciation since the armistice. Britain’s 
national debt is of course the great stumbling block to 
financial improvement and progress. Is it any wonder 
that London bankers lament the reluctance of Ameri- 
cans to invest their money in British securities? 


Wuat can they expect when, as so many of them recog- 
nize, their Government is spending money like water 
and shows little or no inclination to retrench? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who spoke so glibly last 
October about bankruptcy seems now to be satisfied, ac- 
cording to his recent budget statement, that the Govern- 
ment will muddle through somehow. With a peace ex- 
penditure of £1,665,882,928, it requires an inordinate 
amount of optimism to expect a revenue in the next 
generation, at least, that will balance accounts. With 
Treasury bills outstanding to the amount of £1,107,318,- 
ooo and Ways and Means advances outstanding to the 
tune of £204,887,000, foreign investors are not likely to 
take more than a detached interest in British securities. 
It is a pretty sad state of affairs, and rather bewildering 
too, when one takes into consideration that for the first 
time in her history, Great Britain is understanding what 
it is to have what is called an adverse balance of trade. 
British bankers are, however, all of one mind as to 
what must be done. Britain must pay her debts, and 
she must help herself. They see clearly that there is no 
one to help her. 


THE way to find out whether the railwaymen’s strike 
has collapsed or not, is to try to ship some freight. The 
newspapers had the strike all comfortably dead and 
buried long ago, but nevertheless there seems to be very 
little freight moving. New York City is at present 
short of some important staples on this account, not- 
ably building materials and grain; and reports from 
neighbouring communities say that they are correspond- 
ingly short of pretty much everything, with no prospect 
of betterment. Meanwhile, encouraged by the Esch- 
Cummins law, the railways have diffidently plucked up 
the gumption to ask for a twenty-eight per cent raise in 
freight rates, amounting to a total advance of over one 
billion dollars. Under the circumstances—circumstances 
which any shipper will explain with tears in his eyes 
and woeful profanity on his tongue—this proposed ad- 
vance seems to take title as a gratuity. Americans are 
famous for prodigality with tips, whether any service is 
performed or not; but a billion-dollar tip for no service 
is pretty princely, even for us. 
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Tue strike in France seems also to have collapsed in 
much the same fashion ‘as our own. The dispatches had 
it still-born; but it is not as dead now, apparently, as it 
was in the natal hour. The newspapers behave towards 
strikes with the abrupt and hankering impatience of a 
residuary legatee. This paper can only say once more 
that the fiscal policy of France is certain to end in an 
industrial crisis, and that if any human being could be 
trusted to expedite that crisis, it is M. Millerand. The 
Government is making promises of satisfaction, propos- 
ing to bring forward a plan of its own for distributing 
the control of transportation; but so far, the disaffected 
elements have not “bitten.” The present disturbances 
may not bear a revolutionary character or have a revo- 
lutionary outcome; but there is no point to pretending 
that they are all over and of no consequence, when they 
are not over and are of enough consequence to ham- 
string the industrial life of the country most effectively. 


Tue American Legion’s Committee on Americanization 
has plans on foot for mobilizing the members of the 
Legion to act in public emergencies, such as strikes in 
public-service utilities, “when the emergency is clearly 
established as inspired by radicals.” There will never 
be any difficulty about establishing any emergency ‘as 
inspired by radicals, fortunately, so the Legion can per- 
haps count on pretty continuous employment. Whether 
or not the occupation be a congenial one will depend 
on the personal taste and fancy of the Legion’s mem- 
bers. The Legion is altogether too handy an instru- 
ment for the Government and its privileged beneficiaries 
do let alone, and there will be no end of stealthy in- 
roads made upon the natural decency and fairness which 
is the heritage of youth. No one is particularly con- 
cerned with the actual activity of these young men in 
strike breaking and the like; what one regrets is the 
inevitable perversion of their finer sensibilities in a most 
unworthy service. 


Ar their recent conference, the New York delegates to 
the Democratic Convention recorded themselves as con- 
vinced that President Wilson’s Fourteen Points embody 
“the whole law and gospel of international justice.” 
Without going so far as that, one may agree that the 
Fourteen Points were an excellent piece of work, but 
as a matter of historical fact their inspiration derives 
from Brest-Litovsk, not from Washington. Anyone who 
questions the source of the President’s proposals has 
only to look up in any newspaper the Fifteen Points 
proposed by the Soviet Government at Brest-Litovsk a 
few days before the President’s famous speech of 8 Jan- 
uary. The Russian terms were too clear-cut and ex- 
plicit for regular diplomatic purposes, so Mr. Wilson 
appears to have cribbed their substance outright, recast 
it, with a little pruning and remodelling, into his own 
impressionistic style, and made of it another “immortal” 
utterance. If Lenin and Trotzky resented this stealing 
of their thunder, they have given no sign. They prob- 
ably realized that President Wilson was giving their pro- 
gramme a place and prestige such as it would not other- 
wise have won. One may well believe that as Lenin’s 
and Trotzky’s Fifteen Points, this “law and gospel of 
international justice’ would never have appealed to the 
New York delegates as it did under the impressive title 
of “President Wilson’s Fourteen Points of Peace.” 


Tue observation of Judge Chatfield, when dismissing the 
indictments against the nine followers of Pastor Russell, 
that the result of their first trial had been good for them 
and for the country, reminds one of the disciple of 
Solomon who whips his child now and then on general 
principles, whether it has offended or not. The indict- 
ments were dismissed on the motion of the United States 
Attorney, showing that the Government itself did not 
believe the prisoners could be convicted; and if our 
present Government can not find citizens guilty, it is safe 
to say they are in a state of pristine initocence. The 
result of the first trial was a verdict of guilty on four 
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counts, followed by sentences to imprisonment for twenty 
years, of which nearly one year had been served before 
a new trial was granted. A Federal Judge who can 
conclude that the individual or community profits by in- 
justice is laying down a pretty revolutionary principle, 
one which society has so far never thought safe to try. 
If he is right, it would be a good plan to establish regular 
courses of imprisonment for one year, compulsory upon 
all citizens. Or if that would be too big an undertaking, 
the benefit of such experience should at least not be 
denied to judges. 


In this connexion it seems appropriate to suggest to the 
eighty-eight Congressmen who have asked the British 
Government to grant trials to Irish political prisoners 
that there remain a few beams to be plucked at home. 
Said the zealous eighty-eight: 1 


.. . believing that wholesale arrests without arraignment or 
trial disturb the peace and tranquillity of a people, are de- 
structive of human rights and are at variance with that 
principle of liberty which is embodied in the United States 
Constitution, in the provision that no person shall be ‘de- 
prived of life, liberty or property without due process of law,’ 
the undersigned, members of Congress of the United States 
of America, protest against further imprisonment, without 
arraignment or trial, of persons resident in Ireland arrested 
for acts of a political nature, and we ask in the spirit of 
American freedom and love of justice, out of our friendli- 
ness to the peoples of England and Ireland, and in the name 
of international peace, that hereafter if arrests based upon 
acts of a political nature are made in Ireland, . . . the 
right of trial shall without unreasonable delay be accorded 
to the accused. 


CHANGE about three proper names in the above and lo, 
it would fit ouf own particular circumstances like a glove. 
Such a message, addressed to Attorney-General Palmer, 
or to President Wilson, or even to Congress itself, would 
be more effective. The eighty-eight do not figure in 
British politics; in America they are at least United 
States Congressmen. Of course there are a good many 
Irish-American votes to be won by signing a message to 
Mr. Lloyd George on behalf of political prisoners “resi- 
dent in Ireland,” but it is just possible that a good many 
American votes might be won by a stand against “whole- 
sale arrests without arraignment or trial” among people 
resident in the United States. 


Bur if these liberty-loving Congressmen are concerned 
more with adding to the gaiety of nations than with 
making the Department of Justice uncomfortable, Secre- 
tary Wilson has shown that he is of another disposition. 
The Department of Labour has of late done much to im- 
pair its good standing with the Attorney-General’s de- 
partment over the way, but the climax was capped when 
Mr. Secretary Wilson gave the Communist Labour party 
a clean bill of health, and that just as the Attorney- 
General had arranged ‘a fresh orgy of “arrests without 
arraignment or trial.” Mr. Palmer’s May Day scare 
proved to be such a “wash-out,” as they say in England, 
that he must have felt that only a new raid on the Com- 
munists would rehabilitate him. The stage was all nicely 
set, when along comes neighbour Wilson and spoils the 
show. It is hinted that the Department of Justice will 
retaliate by trying to get the power of decision in such 
cases taken away from the Secretary of Labour. Of 
course the Attorney-General feels that he is the best 
man for the job. 


Tue Loyal Coalition, with headquarters on Mount Ver- 
non Street in Boston—just the place for loyalty—is so 
much worked up over the prospect of war with England 
that it takes ‘advertising-space in the papers to show 
cause for its forebodings. It appears that the Mason 
bill, providing for a consular and diplomatic representa- 
tion to the Irish Republic, is to come up before the 
House Foreign Relations Committee on 17 May, and 
that it has a chance of being reported favourably. If 
it passes, the Loyal Coalition says, the representatives 
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of the British Government will immediately return home 
and will not await recall. Well, what of it? Probably 
the country could manage to rub along without them. 
Indeed, if they would take with them all their propagan- 
dists and the vermin of their secret service which have 
infested this country so long, decent citizens would no 
doubt be glad to defray the expense of the whole joy- 
ous deliverance. As for war, if the English people can 
permit themselves to be ruffled by what our Congress 
does, they take an exaggerated view of the importance 
of political government. They have no vestige of a 
quarrel with us, nor we with them; and only a patient 
ignoring of Governments on both sides is necessary to 
prove that there should be no quarrel and can be none. 


THE report of the British Ministry of Pensions, recently 
issued on “The Physical Examination of Men of Mil- 
itary Age by National Service Boards” furnishes the 
information that of the slightly less than two and one- 
half million men of military age examined in the twelve 
months between October 1917 and October 1918 only 
thirty-six per cent could be regarded as up to the full 
normal standard of health and strength for their age, 
and that more than ten per cent were judged totally 
and permanently unfit for any form of military service. 
The Ministry recognizes that “we are faced with the 
fact that a tenth of our manhood is physically useless 
for either ‘military or civil occupation and drags out, 
at the expense of others, a crippled and enfeebled ex- 
istence.” This is hard on the “others,” so the Ministry 
tells us what should be done: 


To deal with this state of affairs some form of organized 
physical culture, and fuller facilities for healthy, open-air 
recreation is urgently needed, and, perhaps above all, there 
is need for the mental attitude of these youths to be 
changed and their present dull contentment with, and even 
pride in their disabilities changed, if not to a divine, at 
least to a human and virile discontent. 

What benefit would accrue to those who are physically 
useless for either military or civil occupation if they 
were animated by human and virile discontent, is not 
quite clear. Still it is something to have a Government 
Department preach discontent, divine or otherwise. 


THE soldiers’ bonus is coming very hard. One scheme 
after another is brought forward, and each one adds its 
mite to the total. The plan as last amended and enlarged 
contemplates an outlay of about six billion dollars. No 
one has the faintest idea, apparently, of where the money 
is to come from. A tax on the capital value of land, 


-graduated in the same proportion as the income-tax, 


would produce a trifle over four billions. This intimation 
is made out of pure mischief, ‘merely in the hope that 
some one on the Committee may be naive enough to 
suggest it, so that we could all hear the yell of agony 
that would arise at once from every privileged interest 
in the country. The bonus is nothing in the world but a 
bare-faced bid for votes, and no one imagines that the 
soldiers will be very much taken in by it, but every one 
who has at heart the political education of our people, 
must wish it well most cordially. With retroactive taxa- 
tion, taxation on sales, a supertax on incomes and excess- 
profits all merrily in force, and all incomes ‘above a cer- 
tain limit confiscated outright, our people will presently 
cut their eye-teeth. 


SOMETHING has cut a monstrous cantle out of agricul- 
ture this year. The prospective wheat crop is only two- 
thirds of last year’s, and the abandonment of acreage 
comes to four million and a half acres. The Council of 
National Defence is considering a project for the cur- 
tailment of non-essential industries in order to divert 
labour to agriculture. The best way to find out what 
is the matter with agriculture is to talk with farmers 
and then use one’s wits upon the substance of what they 
say. An hour’s conversation with farmers, and another 
hour’s diligent pondering upon the conversation will 
make one wiser than reading reams of newspapers or 
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official reports or even so good a book upon the subject 
as Mr. Frederic C. Howe’s “The High Cost of Living.” 
This simple and salutary exercise is strongly to be rec- 
ommended to the readers of this paper; and the Council 
of National Defence, in particular, should not dream of 
doing without it. 


BEFORE we know it, the harbour of New York will be 
stripped of shipping. The docking facilities are inade- 
quate and unworthy, and have been so for years; and 
now, the crippling of the railways, the persistent strikes 
of marine workers, first of one craft and then of an- 
other, and finally the unrest in associated industries like 
truck-driving, have virtually paralyzed the business of 
the port. New York’s harbour could be made a thing 
of great beauty and great use. At present it is neither; 
and if it can not be both, it should be either. If the 
interests chiefly concerned do not presently wake up to 
what is happening, the city will suffer an enormous loss 
both in money and prestige. Readers can get a good 
idea of the present situation by turning to the shipping- 
reports in the New York Sun and comparing the clear- 
ances from this port with those from other Atlantic 
ports and the Gulf port of New Orleans. An immense 
deal of marine business has strayed away, and more is 
going every week. 


SAMUEL JoHNSON, it has been truly said, appears no- 
where to so great an advantage as in the pages of Bos- 
well. A corresponding reflection is suggested by Herbert 
Spencer’s little-noticed centenary. It is the part he played 
among his associates, attested by the correspondence and 
incidental references of his illustrious contemporaries, 
rather than any or all of his published writings that con- 
veys a sense of the man’s calibre. To be sure, the evi- 
dence can not be accepted without discrimination. It 
means little that Charles Darwin and Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace, with their simplicity in matters philosophical, should 
have joyously hailed an ally who by some incomprehen- 
sible legerdemain seemed to prove the necessity of assum- 
ing evolutionary principles. But that this incredibly 
ignorant and incredibly insular Briton, with all his dog- 
matism, priggishness and lack of personal charm, should 
have so profoundly impressed the sophisticated intelli- 
gence of a George Eliot and a Thomas Huxley, steeped 
as they were in all the culture of Continental Europe, is 
an extraordinary phenomenon. Doubtless they were 
biased in his favour by their sympathy with his “ad- 
vanced” point of view, but this accounts for only part 
of the facts. That in spite of his patent deficiencies, such 
discerning judges accepted Spencer as at least their peer 
is the supreme, nay, perhaps the sole convincing evidence 
of his naturally great intellectual powers. To-day it is 
unfortunately clear that his gifts were very largely 
wasted. There is no solid scientific achievement linked 
with his name. William James has riddled his psycholog- 
ical generalizations, Pearson has made sport of his loose 
use of physical concepts, the professional philosophers 
never would accept the man who had spurned Kant 
without reading him. Yet when all is said and done, he 
must share the lustre of that gallant mid-Victorian crew 
who braved popular fury on behalf of intellectual en- 
lightenment; and in these days of reaction let it never 
be forgotten that for all his economic purblindness his 
voice was consistently raised against the twin monsters 
of militarism and imperialism. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


POLITICIANS AND PROGRAMMES. 


Ir is not an edifying task, that of reading the 
speeches and letters of prospective candidates, yet it 
is a task self-imposed by those who would welcome 
any sign of political intelligence in a man who stands 
a chance of being nominated for the Presidency. So 
far, there is a sameness in the speeches of candi- 
dates that becomes quite amusing when the party- 
labels upon the men are regarded seriously. The 
candidates seem to be of one opinion as to what is 
wrong, but not one suggestion is forthcoming from 
all the talk and literature of these gentlemen as to 
how things are to be set right. Mr. Hoover has 
noticed the fact that “all the different party plat- 
forms will urge’’—pretty nearly everything from 
“some form of a League of Nations . . . to improve- 
ment of waterways and many other items.” But he 
tells us that even the Socialists and the groups which 
frankly favour special interests will conscientiously 
adopt all the items of policy he regards with favour. 
Of course they will. But surely Mr. Hoover did not 
think that any candidate, even General Wood or Mr. 
Palmer, in soliciting votes would openly support any- 
thing to the contrary. Mr. Hoover must be a neo- 
phyte at this business. How naive he is, can be 
imagined from such phrases as “it is fundamental to 
the working of our democracy to give confidence to 
the values of party government.” This he considers 
to be the chief aim and purpose of the Republican 
party, and straightway sets it a task that the ma- 
chine is in no way prepared to undertake. No polit- 
ical machine will voluntarily commit suicide; and cer- 
tainly not at this time when monopoly and privilege 
intend to fight trench by trench in the retreat, until 
with their backs against the wall they face their oppo- 
nents. And this holds good of the other historic 
party, though Mr. Hoover is not generous enough to 
offer it the advice he has given to the Republican 
old guard. Perhaps he thinks the Democratic party 
is not worth saving. 

How curious it is to find our prospective candidates 
and conservative editors really concerned about the 
future of parliamentary institutions. They all seem 
to be of one opinion about their loss of prestige and 
of character. They tell us that terrible things will 
happen if parliamentary government should fall into 
permanent disrepute. One of our great dailies gave 
us a solemn editorial on the value of representative 
government, and warned us that “the disintegration 
of the forces of democracy would lead to political 
anarchy.” Mr. Hoover himself says it is “a national 
duty to inspire faith and confidence in party govern- 
ment.” There seems to be something of a panic tak- 
ing place in each caucus; a panic caused by the rather 
widespread notion that the old guard of each of the 
historic parties is in danger of losing the great polit- 
ical weapon which it has held and used chiefly for 
purposes of economic exploitation. The supporters 
of privilege and patronage do not like the mess they 
have made of government. Therefore, confidence in 
party government must by all means be restored, and 
candidates must inspire new faith in political institu- 
tions. Who would envy prospective candidates the 
task set for them by the party managers and the 
editorial writers of our great dailies? 

Someone may ask: Who destroyed the faith the 
people had in party rule, and who completely shat- 
tered the last vestige of confidence the electors had 
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in the political machines of the old parties? Why, it 
seems to us that this question is being put now so in- 
sistently that it has reached the ears of our political 
authorities. That this question is asked repeatedly 
by the vast majority of the electors must be obvious 
to anyone who will compare the number of votes cast 
in these primaries with those cast four years ago. 
The answer is not far to seek; it was the politicians, 
and no one but the politicians, who undermined the 
faith and confidence the people had in party govern- 
ment. These people have been found out. Certainly 
it took a great many years for the electors to come 
to a full realization of the truth, but the truth is out 
at last, and it is going to take our future officeholders 


a generation or so of honest, fundamental political | 


activity to restore confidence in their labours. The 
politicians—assisted by the editors of our great dai- 
lies—are responsible for the disintegration which has 
taken place, and they must shoulder the blame for the 
anarchy which exists, that anarchy instigated and 
fostered by government itself. 

Yes, Mr. Hoover knows what is wrong; in this 
respect his political intelligence is above question. He 
says, speaking of the American people, “Their ideal is 
individual liberty, the protection and stimulation of 
individual initiative under the American condition 
that there shall be equal opportunity to all.” He rec- 
ognizes that the ideal of individual liberty can be 
safeguarded only by complete freedom of press, of as- 
sembly, and of speech. He regards it as a common- 
place of American life that these ideals should be 
preserved by government, and he says, referring to 
the distressing events of last year, that no pledge of 
abandonment of powers granted out of military nec- 
essity should be necessary. All this is to the point; 
indeed it goes directly to the root of the big issues 
upon which this election will be fought. Is it too 
much to expect of a candidate who will whittle away 
all the superficial matter of political programmes, 
such as a League of the Allies, the high cost of living, 
the nationalization of this and that industry, that he 
concentrate upon the restoration of political and so- 
cial liberties, such as freedom of speech, of assem- 
bly, of person, and of press? Will Mr. Hoover do 
this? Does Mr. Hoover know what such a stand 
will entail? Is he prepared to give us principles with- 
out the buts of limitation, the provisos of lawyers, 
and let the good sense of the people control the ac- 
tions of the “law and order” departments of the 
State, which have under present conditions reached 
a state of anarchy such as English-speaking people 
have not suffered since pre-reform days in Britain? 
That would undoubtedly be a sure method of restor- 
ing faith and confidence in parliamentary institutions. 


The only other necessary point in a programme is 
the one that Mr. Hoover has laid special emphasis 
upon—that of equal opportunity for all. But does 
he mean equal opportunity for all, privilege for none? 
This is a particularly important question, for under 
the present economic system of monopoly and privi- 
lege it is absolutely impossible to realize Mr. Hoover's 
ideal. He says, “We can only secure this by a main- 
tenance of equality of opportunity to each and every 
man and woman to take that niche in our community 
to which their ability and character entitle them.” 
Surely he must see that privilege must be abolished 
if each and every man and woman is to have this 
equality. Furthermore, he says, “There can not be 
equality of opportunity without an absolutely equal 
opportunity for physical development and education 
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of the children of the poor and better-to-do alike.” 
Here again the stumbling block to the maintenance 
of the ideal is privilege. Mr. Hoover must know this 
thoroughly well, otherwise there seems to be no good 
reason why he should lay so much stress upon the 
question of equality of opportunity. Why then is 
he not precise and definite? Why does he not come 
out with a clear statement as to how he is going to 
reform these abuses and set up his ideal? He must 
realize that his only hope of winning the faith and 
confidence of the American people lies in his adher- 
ence to the fundamental principles which postulate 
full political and social liberty based upon equal op- 
portunity for all, privilege for none. 

By the .adoption of such a programme, clearly 
stated, an honest man can go before the people of 
this country and between now and next November 
do more to restore confidence in political institutions 
than anyone has done since the days of Cobden. 


OPTIMISM AT ATLANTIC CITY. 


Tue United States Chamber of Commerce is an in- 
trepid as well as an extremely enterprising body. 
During the eighth annual convention, which has just 
adjourned from Atlantic City, it did itself the honour 
of creating a Committee on American Ideals; at the 
instigation, apparently, of Mr. Frederick J. Koster 
of San Francisco. This committee will have a large 
sum of money at its disposal, and one of its main 
functions will be to co-ordinate the work of various 
bodies now operating in the field of Americanization. 
This is all very well. There seems to be a great deal 
of energy wasted in duplication of effort on that line, 
and if the Chamber sees its way to economize some 
of it, no doubt the pestered foreigner will be duly 
grateful. So far, the proposals of the Chamber seem 
to be well within the scope of human power. A sec- 
ond function of the Committee, however, seems far 
beyond it. “As a first step in the movement to in- 
crease the outflow of goods from American factor- 
ies to reduce the cost of living, which is the object 
of the conference, the members propose to reach the 
heart of the working-man and create a desire in him 
to toil assiduously.” Such is the statement of one 
of the New York dailies, and it is given preference 
in quotation on account of its fine poetic quality, such 
being quite too rare in matter-of-fact newspaper-re- 
ports, and therefore deserving of notice and encour- 
agement whenever attempted. 

The Committee has its work cut out for it. It has 
what used to be known in some of our rural districts 
as a “store job.” If the Chamber of Commerce can 
reach the heart of the workingman, it can square the 
circle and raise the dead; and a body that can perform 
miracles like these does not need to worry about a 
small matter like increasing the outflow of goods 
from American factories. The heart of the work- 
ingman is pretty hard to reach just now, especially 
with a plea of this kind. The Chamber seems confi- 
dent of its own ability; a less assured body would 
have thought twice before insulting Vice-President 
Matthew Woll of the American Federation of Labour, 
especially when he appeared as an invited speaker. 
Clearly, the Chamber does not intend to set about 
reaching the heart of the workingman by the com- 
monplace ingratiations of good-will and civility; so 
the inference is that it must be depending upon some 
sort of magic or incantation, the exact nature of 
which is not yet disclosed. 

Just why should the workingman desire to toil as- 


siduously? What inducement can be held out to him 
to create such a desire? If the Committee can answer 
these questions, it will at once be half-way to suc- 
cess. To create an economic accumulation, possibly, 
so that there will be plenty for all and prices will 
come down. That seems to be the notion that Mr. 
Koster and his associates had in mind—it may not 
have been, but the reports make the inference per- 
missible. It is a good answer, but the mischief of 
it is that the gun-shy workingman has begun to won- 
der whether, if he retrieves this economic accumula- 
tion, there will be plenty for him. It is a sordid and 
unhappy suspicion, no doubt, but he has it. Mr. 
Koster ought to talk this over with Mr. Timothy 
Shea, who voiced this suspicion the other day, in 
something more than plain terms, to the Railway 
Labour Board. The workingman has been let in by 
that plausible notion before. He created an immense 
economic accumulation up to 1914, and what hap- 
pened? Governments and their beneficiaries laid 
hands on it, squandered it without stint or limit, and 
now are asking him to toil assiduously in order to 
replace it. Well, why? What guarantee has he that 
the same thing will not happen again? If the chances 
are that it will happen, or even that it may happen, 
why then toil assiduously? Why not take things a 
bit easier, enjoy life a little more, and let the Gov- 
ernment and its beneficiaries whistle for increased 
production ? 

This is a particularly hard frame of mind for the 
Committee to tackle, and one wonders how, in de- 
fault of some magical powers, it can be reached and 
dealt with. During the war, the Governments put 
the workingman in the saddle, and now the miserable 
fellow intends to stay there, or at least, does not in- 
tend to be dislodged without making a satisfactory 
amount of trouble about it. Taxation, high prices, 
the immense new crop of millionaires, the present 
position of governmental securities on the market, 
the universal and calamitous showing-up of parlia- 
mentary institutions, have combined to discourage 
him into the fatalistic idea that it will be all the 
same with him in the long run, whether he works 
with assiduity or not. It is all very well to develop 
a spirit of high adventure and a fine rapture of care- 
lessness, as long as you can control it and give it a 
proper sense of direction; but it is most awkward to 
get it all developed and in working order, and then 
have it take its own head and run away. 

The heart of the workingman can be reached by 
fair play; but in the case of the Committee, fair play 
would involve the Chamber of Commerce in a civil 
war. Suppose the capital represented in the Cham- 
ber—the wealth invested in straight unprivileged in- 
dustry—should become as tired of being mulcted by 
privilege as labour is; suppose it should discover that 
its interests are not those of privilege but of labour, 
and that privilege is merely hoodwinking it and lead- 
ing it by the nose; suppose it should dissociate itself 
from privilege and come to the workingman with a 
foursquare proposal of co-operation to do business 
independent of privilege and making privilege a com- 
mon enemy: it is a fair guess that the workingman’s 
heart would be touched and that he would desire to 
toil assiduously. When capital declares an open sea- 
son on privilege, the workingman can be depended 
upon to shoulder his gun as the first Freiwilliger. 
Perhaps that is what the Committee proposes to do, 
but if so, it would stand a sad chance of having its 
programme repudiated by the present official man- 
agement of the Chamber. 
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CHARGE OF THE WHITE BRIGADE. 


SoMETHING like a year and a half ago the country 
celebrated two armistice-days: on % November, a 
false one; on 11 November, another that has since 
proved to be false. And since that time our good 
people have gone right on counting other victories 
before they are hatched, considering as incomplete 
the day that sees no hat in the air in celebration of 
the utter and final destruction of Bolshevism. Of 
course we have had no lack of foreign companion- 
ship in this business of commemorating—in advance— 
the delivery of Russia. The successive triumphs of 
Kolchak, Judenitch, and Denikin have aroused the 
greatest enthusiasm everywhere—except in Russia; 
and the latest victories of the Poles are no exception 
to this proud rule. 

For the benefit of the American marchers in the 
Polish victory-parades, we may not unprofitably re- 
call some items of recent history. We may recall 
that eight months ago, Soviet Russia was at war with 
six “small nations” on her Western borders: Finland, 
Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and Ukrainia— 
nations whose armies dominated a territory inhabited 
by some forty-four millions of people. During the 
Jast few months this wall of anti-Bolshevism has 
been breeched by the signing of a definitive peace 
with Esthonia. This removes perhaps half a million 
people from the ranks of the active “anti’s,’ but 
because of the strategic position of the regions in- 
volved, the change in the situation has an importance 
out of all proportion to the size of the population. 

Turning now to the regions once under the high 
command of Kolchak, we find that eight months ago 
the Admiral controlled in North Russia, in Siberia, 
and in Denikin’s area in South Russia, twenty-seven 
million people all told—about one-seventh of the 
population of the old Empire. Since last fall a sec- 
tion of eastern Siberia, inhabited by perhaps 1,500,000 
people, has passed to the control of Japan, but every 
other man-Jack of Kolchak’s “All-Russians” now 
lives under the red flag. 

Behind the old Kolchak-Denikin lines there were 
vast regions of no immediate military importance in 
those days—regions accessible to the Admiral’s forces, 
even if not actually controlled by him: Cis-Caucasia, 
with 5,700,000 inhabitants; Trans-Caucasia, 7,500,- 
000; the Steppes, 4,000,000; and Turkestan, 6,700,- 
000. The collapse of the All-Russia forces opened 
the way into this hinterland, and the Soviet Govern- 
ment has now succeeded to the control of Turkestan 
and the Steppes, and has made peace with the Cau- 
casian republics of Georgia and Azerbaidjan. 

In sum, then, the accessions to the population of 
Soviet Russia during the last eight months total some 
thirty-six million souls—a number equal to the total 
population of Lithuania, Russian Poland, and the 
parts of Russia and Ukrainia now controlled by the 
Polish and Ukrainian armies. During the same period 
the Soviet Government has made peace or truce with 
perhaps twelve million other ex-Russians. As a re- 
sult, the Poles and the Ukrainians now find them- 
selves at war with a power which has made peace 
with most of its other enemies and now controls ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the former subjects of 
the Tsar, and considerably more than that proportion 
of the territory of the old Empire. 

Eight months ago, when Kolchak and Denikin were 
still in action, and the Soviet Republic had not yet 
cut a path to the sea, there was still a possibility that 
Bolshevism could be crushed by force. At that time 


the Poles, the Ukrainians under Petlura, and the 
South Russians under Denikin were making a tre- 
mendous effort to blunt the south-western tip of the 
Soviet military triangle. The Poles and the South 
Russians actually affected a junction north of Kiev, 
but the offensive fell to pieces and the Ukrainians 
and the South Russians took to fighting each other. 
If Denikin and Petlura could not hold together in 
defeat, ,they certainly could not have co-operated in 
victory, for the ambitions of the parties they repre- 
sented were mutually exclusive; either All-Russia 
must swallow Ukrainia, or Ukrainia must partly dis- 
member All-Russia. The fact that neither party had 
the power to put its programme into effect did not 
prevent the leaders from fighting over the settlement 
they might have made if they had had a chance. 
There is every reason for believing that the new 
alliance between Petlura and Pilsudski will prove 
even less durable than the old arrangement between 
Petlura and Denikin. As if to remind the Ukrainians 
of the long history of repression by Catholic Polish 
landlords, and rebellion by the Orthodox Russian 
peasantry, the Poles have required Petlura to prom- 
ise that when agrarian reforms are carried out in the 
Ukraine, the interest of Polish proprietors will re- 
ceive special considertion. Petlura has also agreed to 
enter into special economic arrangements with Po- 
land, to guarantee her the free use of the Ukrainian 
port of Odessa, to seat two Polish Ministers in the 
Ukrainian Cabinet, and to abandon in favour of Po- 
land all claim to the sovereignty of Eastern Galicia. 
In return Poland recognizes the “independence” of 
Ukrainia, and promises aid against her enemies. 


What the Ukrainian population will think of this 


business of jumping down the throat of Poland in 


order to escape being swallowed by the Soviet Repub- 
lic may be guessed from language used in a statement 
just published by the Ukrainian ‘National Committee 
in the United States. The author of the statement 
is Dr. Longin Cehelsky, representative in America of 
the relief organizations in East Galicia. The doctor 
says in part: 


The occupation of East Galicia by the Poles never can be 
accepted by the Ukrainians. . . The four and a half 
million Ukrainians in East Galicia, conscious of their na- 
tionality, . . . never will submit to Polish rule, but always 
will strive to unite with the major portion of Ukraine... . 

[The] recognition of Ukraine by Poland has practically 
no value. . . The Poland. of to-day includes more non- 
Poles than Poles. It is a counterpart of the former Turkish, 
Austrian and Russian Empires. Poland represents the prin- 
ciples of aristocracy, imperialism and militarism. This ne- 
cessitates national, racial, and religious turmoil. 

The offensive of the Poles in Ukraine will end in dis- 
aster just as did the offensive of General Denikin. General 
Denikin failed because he was reactionary, but the Poles 
are more reactionary than he was. Poland will never solve 
the problem of re-establishing peace and order in Ukraine. 
The only way to attain those ends is for the Ukrainian Gov- 
enment to be recognized as the sole authority over the 
ethnological Ukrainian territory from the River San to the 
River Don. 


Even if General Petlura succeeds in holding the 
Ukrainians to the terms of his ruinous alliance with 
Poland, the position of the Polish-Ukrainian forces 
will still be most unfavourable, for the eastern fron- 
tier of Ukrainia, protected last autumn by Denikin’s 
army, is now exposed throughout its length to Soviet 
attack. And—by way of final reassurance—it may 
be remembered that Kiev and the Ukraine have 
changed hands repeatedly during the last two years, 
while the capture of Moscow has come to be less and 
less frequently discussed. 
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Everything considered, it looks as though France 
were sending the Old Guard into the Waterloo of her 
East European ambitions. 
body knows that. And if the peace finds Poland 
weak, then France is done in. For England has al- 
ready clipped the northern end of the cordon sanitaire 
by establishing a sphere of influence in Esthonia and 
Latvia; and she has also dropped anchor elsewhere 
along the Russian border—in the Caucasus, in Persia, 
in Afghanistan. England would have been content to 
quit some time ago with her winnings, but France 
saw the possibility of extending her own sphere from 
the Baltic Sea down across-lots to the Black Sea; and 
the Poles started off obediently on their mission of 
linking-up .Danzig with Odessa and Bukarest. At any 
rate this sounds plausible—much more plausible than 
the suggestion that the Poles are dying of anti-+Bol- 
shevism with no foreign encouragement at all. 

The French did not want to stop the game until 
they had won something, and now that they are hav- 
ing a run of luck they will not want to stop until they 
have won a great deal. By the same token, the Brit- 
ish want to stop in a hurry, for British luck is be- 
ginning to change for the worse. The Baltic outposts 
seem solid enough, but in the Caspian sector the pros- 
pects are not so bright as they were. A long time ago 
England went to the trouble of recognizing the Repub- 
lic of Azerbaijan, as a preliminary to occupying the 
important oil-carrying railroad from Baku on the Cas- 
pian Sea to Batum on the Black Sea. And now 
Azerbaidjan has gone Bolshevik over night, and even 
Armenia—child of the Covenant—is reported to be 
flirting with the Soviet Government. 

So the economic section of the Supreme Council, 
dominated by England, plans to open negotiations im- 
mediately with the Bolshevik representatives at Co- 
penhagen. A correspondent says, “It can be stated 
confidently that the Russian negotiations can be ex- 
pected to lead to a settlement.” And it can be stated 
with almost equal confidence that the settlement— 
purely commercial, of course—will put a stop to Bol- 
shevist operations in the Caucasus, but will leave the 
Polish question for the time being untouched. In 
this fashion England will get the peace she wants, 
France will keep the war she has, and all will go well 
until British-made uniforms, shoes, and such-like be- 
gin to appear in the Red army. Then perhaps the 
Poles will take the hint. 


THE BRITISH NATIONAL DEBT. 


At the close of the last financial year the British 
Government found that the increase in the deficit 
that it budgeted for, amounted to only about £76,000,- 
000, a mere bagatelle in these days when governments 
juggle with billions. It is something to be thankful 
for that the financial position of a government is not 
as bad as it might be. What relief to the British 
taxpayer there is to be found in the budget estimates 
of revenue and expenditure is difficult to find, though 
there has been a very large gain in the revenue. It 
is worth while setting out the British Government’s 
own figures of expenditure and revenue according to 
estimates and realization, for they are particularly 
illuminating : 


Budget October 

estimate estimate Realization 
Expenditure ... £1,451,100,000 1,642,295,000 _1,665,772,928 
Revenue ....... £1,201,100,000 =—1,168,650,000 —_—1,339,571,381 
GHEIUE 26.5 f safeies £250,000,000 473,045,000 326,201,547 


Peace is coming—every- - 
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But the revenue account is not at all as favourable 
as it seems, for it has been swollen by about £200,- 
000,000 derived from the sale of war-stores, which 
should not be regarded as permanent revenue. What 
is to happen when the revenue account can not be 
increased by receipts from sales of war-property, is 
a financial conundrum which will puzzle the Treasury 
authorities. The prospect is not promising by any 
means, and no wonder many financial authorities are 
giving very serious consideration to the proposal of 
making a straightforward levy on capital. Something 
must be done to reduce the debt, and now that the 
people understand the stupid game of printing paper 
to pay for paper, governments will not find it so easy 
as they have in the past to make a success of paper 
drives. 

Whether the taxpayers generally know how they 
stand in relation to the financial position of their 
governments is not clear, for there seems to be an 
impression that the average taxpayer would rather 
do anything than study the figures of a government’s 
revenue and expenditure accounts. But a change of 
mind may take place very shortly, for the old system 
seems not far from its end. Therefore, it may be 
imagined that the British taxpayers will soon find 
themselves exceedingly busy studying the cost of war. 
The deadweight debt of the British government to 
date must be considerably over £7,500,000,000. Dur- 
ing the next ten years the British government will 
have to raise funds to repay the following obliga- 
tions which will fall due before 1931: 


War Doan sis per cent, 1028-8 (ssc... ete e's £ 62,700,000 
National War Bonds, 1922-9 ...:....seceesce0s 1,508,800,000 
Exchequer Bonds,)1930)"\. 6... sec tosia ects osiceise 328,800,000 
WrartSavings Certificates. «dic its] elelerctiac + sieoee 274,400,000 
Others Debtgeemtemeticnrcstcersaricctuclsvolapisisresiovste sia 1,269,700,000 
NISC Cana OATIUR ferret et sc oeie oravelol aac ailsie. ele 51,400,000 
AiFcastiny MNES iil om metewetere «tice cas sce oeis a etare ateeel 1,048,800,000 
Ways and Means Advances ©. ....cis. ce. cscs see 178,400,000 


MED NTT SIAN See SPL eye ado Aber satel lal Bia aybism oe £4,723,000,000 


Total 


Is it possible for this gigantic burden to be carried 
by the present system? Obviously not. The revenue 
and expenditure accounts show that it is impossible. 
But will a levy on capital solve the enormous prob- 
lem? The best that can be said for that suggestion 
is that it will decrease the amount of paper and to 
some extent deflate prices, but it will not alter in any 
particular the economic system that makes such a 
state of affairs possible. Besides, it must be remem- 
bered that finance and commerce are no longer purely 
national matters. The international character of the 
financial obligations of government should be plain 
to the average taxpayer by now. Furthermore, the 
stability of any nation’s commerce depends enor- 
mously upon the settlement of Europe, to say nothing 
of the rest of the world. So long as 250,000,000 of 
Europeans east of the Rhine are denied opportuni- 
ties of entering into unrestricted communication with 
markets generally, we must expect to see the com- 
merce of the nations that won the war suffer as a 
consequence of their utterly preposterous imperial- 
istic schemes. 


OUR BAD OLD ALPHABET. 


Mark Twain, one of our very best literary critics, 
put in an amusing figure the exact truth about the 
various proposals for simplified spelling that were so 
much in vogue during his later years. He said that 
they were attempts to reform our poor old drunken 
alphabet by cutting down on his whiskey, when what 
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he really needs is to have it shut off entirely. All 
such proposals, in other words, are reform-measures, 
not radical and revolutionary measures; and in the 
world of letters, as in the world of economics and 
politics, it is only the radical measures that are in- 
stinctively felt to count. Palliatives, meliorative im- 
provisations, methods of accommodation and recon- 
ciliation applied to matters which in their nature can 
not be accommodated and reconciled, seldom last long 
with the public. The late Asa Bird Gardiner most 
admirably gave voice to a deep popular instinct when 
he said, “To hell with reform!” People take up with 
liberal measures, sometimes with notions of outright 
self-interest, but more largely out of an indolent tim- 
idity about facing facts. Thus the project for a 
league of nations, for instance, found friends who 
took up with it much as a man will potter along inde- 
finitely with some patent medicine or other, out of 
sheer dread of going to a physician and being told 
what really ails him and what he must do to get 
well. Thus also certain nostrums for the simplifi- 
cation of spelling had a vogue; but they now seem to 
have been a more or less elaborate waste of time and 
energy, and have gone into the limbo of disuse. 

The radical mind holds as tenaciously to the aboli- 
tion of the Roman alphabet as it does to the aboli- 
tion of privilege. It is as strong on the side of a 
truly phonetic system as, in the sphere of economics, 
it is on the side of labour and capital. Our erratic, 
puzzling and memory-littering representations of 
spoken language are a disgrace to a people calling 
itself civilized. Foreigners say that the reason why 
Italian children, for instance, have two years advan- 
tage over ours in getting through the secondary 
schools, is that our children have to spend about that 
much time in wrestling with the nonsensical intrica- 
cies of our language. There is a great deal in this 
criticism. When a child hears an Italian word, he 
can spell it, because there is only one way to spell it; 
he can not go wrong. When he sees a word written, 
he can pronounce it, for there is only one way (bar- 
ring accent, which is not troublesome) to pronounce 
it. But a child turned out into the trackless waste of 
English orthography, has at the best of it, two years 
of grinding, retarding and wholly unnecessary labour 
before he can handle his own language with any kind 
of competence. No wonder we notice that so much 
current English is wellnigh illiterate when the ele- 
mentary materials for building a style are so refrac- 
tory. 

Our system is so bad that it is past tinkering; the 
only sensible thing to do is to make a clean sweep of 
it and substitute a really scientific system. There is 
no use in cutting off a consonant here and there or 
making a new arrangement of vowels, while retain- 
ing the same old grotesque and unscientific Roman 
alphabet. The only project that can interest the rad- 
ical is one for abolishing the Roman alphabet as a 
sheer relic of barbarism, and putting in another which 
has some scientific merit to recommend it. There is 
one such, fortunately, at hand. It has been in use for 
years, and many of us know it and employ it for 
special purposes already. It is called the Pitman 
alphabet—shorthand. Is there any reason beside the 
force of inertia why children should ever learn any 
but the Pitman alphabet, why all our writing should 
not be done in shorthand, all our books and papers 
printed in shorthand? Is there any reason why the 
Roman alphabet should exist at all except as a monu- 
mental and impressive curiosity? None whatever. 


Talk about simplified spelling?—the Pitman system 
is not only simplified spelling but simplified printing 
and simplified writing. One can write it just about 
as fast as one can talk. 

The sound radical, therefore, is staunch for a sim- 
plified spelling that really simplifies: but pending that, 
he does not hold himself bound to take interest in 
what impress him as mere orthographical antics. He 
is staunch for the metric system, but meanwhile 
would by no means see his way to some proposal of 
his liberal friends whereby, say, ten ounces should 
make a pound or ten inches make a foot. When a 
movement is started to abolish the Roman alphabet 
outright and to introduce a system that can be 
learned much more thoroughly in six weeks than our 
present system can be learned in a lifetime, the rad- 
ical will support it, world without end. Meanwhile, 
however, he feels no obligation to disfigure his pages 
with mere notional and fantastic innovations. To do 
so is not to show oneself radical or even progressive, 
since these innovations, by seeming to amount to 
something without actually amounting to anything, 
stand in the way of really wholesome and funda- 
mental change; to do so merely shows oneself eccen- 
tric. 

In orthography as well as style, in all matters, in- 
deed, pertaining to the language and its use, one can 
not go very far wrong by following the guidance of 
the Authorized Version of the Scriptures. It is a 
great misfortune that the inevitable reaction against 
a monstrous and oppressive Bibliolatry should be so 
unfavourable to the use of the Bible at the present 
time; and it is an equivalent misfortune that those to 
whom the use of the Bible is still officially committed 
are so largely untrained in a sense of its literary 
value. There is a great difference between a decent 
hospitality towards a new idea and a mere licentious 
hankering for contemporaneity; and in all matters 
affecting thé dignity and nobleness of the English 
language, it is an excellent thing to keep the Author- 
ized Version as a sheet-anchor to windward. In this 
matter of orthography, for example, take the Twenty- 
third Psalm; read it as it stands, then turn it into 
simplified spelling and read that; then turn it into 
Pitman shorthand, and read that. You will find that 
the radical change to an entirely new alphabet has 
preserved every literary value intact, while the ver- 
sion in simplified spelling gives merely the unpleasant 
impression of caricature. 


POD RRS. 


“OUR PORTS.” 
(An Art-Store Group.) 
Equal ovals set in cardboard— 
Imprisoned prophets under glass, 
You are so calm and cloistral 
In your fumed-oak frame. 


Autocrat, diplomat ... 
Quakervseer:. . 
Silvered singers 
With eyes that measure the amenities, 
And lips that speak in quiet metre, 
And scarcely stirring beards— 
What think you of these moderns, 
Steeping their souls in harsh rhythms, 
And dissecting hollow passions 
At a Mardi gras of ghouls ?— 
.. . Answer, gentle beards, for you are so very cloistral 
In your fumed-oak frame. 

Liste Bett. 
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For the first time in his life, Henry Wolverton had been 
seriously upset. 

His had been an orderly life. Even when he was at 
Shrewsbury, he had escaped bullying and other disturb- 
ances. He had been marked out as a future scholar who 
would be a credit to the school; and his calm air of re- 
serve had also protected him. He might be classed as a 
“swat,” but he was not the kind of swat who gets singled 
out for bullying. He was no good at games, but he had 
a handsome, dignified presence, and he was never known 
to put on side. 

At Oxford he passed from triumph to triumph. After 
he got his fellowship at Balliol, he married a girl-gradu- 
ate from Lady Margaret Hall, and they worked happily 
together on his research. He was writing in many vol- 
umes, the “Economic History of the Sixteenth and Sev- 
enteeth Centuries” ; and at twenty-nine he was already an 
authority. His wife died rather incidentally when they 
had been married three years, but that had not seriously 
interfered with his life work. 

Neither did the war, although it was a terrible nui- 
sance, have any considerable effect upon him. He under- 
took work of “national importance” in Whitehall, and 
when he returned home in the afternoon to the house he 
had taken at the corner of Bedford Square, he found that 
he could still put in four or five valuable hours’ work on 
his history. And if he wanted extra time for research in 
the British Museum library, he could always get leave. 
Everyone in his department recognized the fact that he 
was an exceptional man, and that the work he was en- 
gaged upon would be a lasting monument to English 
scholarship. 

By comparison, the war itself was almost an ephemeral 
thing. 

Since the signing of the armistice, he had settled down 
to make up for lost time. He had his whole future 
planned. He hoped to finish his immediate task by the 
time he was sixty-five, but he foresaw that there would 
still be other work for him to do. He would, for exam- 
ple, almost certainly find it necessary by then to make 
revisions in his earlier volumes. 

It was no trifle that had upset him on this particular 
day. But even the fact that the English revolution had 
at last broken into the flame of civil war would not have 
disturbed him so seriously, if he had not conclusively 
proved in the course of the past five weeks that the revo- 
lution was impossible. Throughout the welter of the 
national strike disturbances, editors of any importance 
from the editor of the Times downwards had begged him 
for articles. Although he had specialized upon a study 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, he was re- 
garded as the first authority on the entire history of the 
English people. And in his articles, he had proved con- 
clusively from his vast knowledge of precedents and tra- 
dition. that the temper of the English people would never 
seek the ‘arbitrament of an armed revolution. 

He was still convinced of that, although, so far as he 
could judge, the revolution had already begun. 

He had been startled in the middle of his best hours 
of the day, by what he had at first imagined to be the 
back-firing of a rapidly driven motor-bicycle. He went 
to the window, opened it wide (he always kept it closed 
when he was working, to shut out the noise of the traffic), 
and listened with an anxious attention. He had a peculiar 
and unprecedented feeling of nervousness. He felt, for 
no assignable reason, as if someone had discovered a bad 
anachronism in his book. And then he was reluctantly 
driven to the conclusion that, indeed, some mistake had 
been committed, although he could not admit that it was 
his own. For the motor-bicycle continued to back-fire in 
short, spasmodic bursts, while it remained stationary; and 
he could no longer avoid the inference that it was as @ 
matter of fact a machine gun, no further away than Ox- 
ford Street. He could, also, hear dim and terrible shout- 
ing, and more faintly, occasional cries of dismay, of anger, 
or of fear. 
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The Square was completely deserted, but when he saw 
a scattered rout of people flying north, up Bloomsbury 
Street, he closed the window and began to pace up and 
down his well-fitted writing room, sanctified now, by the 
five years’ work he had done there. 

What so annoyed and disturbed him was that some offi- 
cious, political fool should have upset his scholarly deduc- 
tions from the vast precedents of history. He would not 
admit for one moment that he had been mistaken; his 
chain of reasoning was unassailable. But, so he inferred, 
some blundering, malicious idiot had made a gross error 
in the conduct of the negotiations that, no longer ago 
than yesterday, had promised so hopefully. The result of 
that error was incalculable. There could be no doubt that 
the rioters had been fired upon, and so given a sound 
cause, and what would perhaps be more effective still, a 
rallying cry, to the great mass of unemployed workers. 
And the army could not be depended upon. The more 
loyal part of it was in Germany enforcing the peace- 
terms. It was just possible in the circumstances that there 
might be something very like an armed revolution, de- 
spite the fact that his arguments had been so indubitably 
sound and right. Henry Wolverton was exceedingly an- 
noyed and upset. 

His troubles did not end there. Just as he had suc- 
ceeded, by a masterly effort of concentration, in putting 
away the thought of this stupid anomaly and returning 
to his work, his housekeeper came and tapped at his door 
—a thing she had been explicitly forbidden to do, at that 
time of day, in any circumstances whatever. 

He ignored the first knock, and then she knocked again 
more loudly. 

He frowned and bade her come in. She was stupid, 
like most women, and would probably continue to pester 
him until she was admitted. 

She came in trembling with agitation. 

“Oh! I’m sure I beg your pardon, sir, coming now, 
against all orders,” she said; “but William has just come 
in—it’s his.evening off, you know, sir—and he says there’s 
been firin’ in Oxford Circus, and people killed, and—” 

“T inferred that,” Henry Wolverton interrupted her 
calmly. “TI heard the machine guns. You had better tell 
William not to go out again.” 

“Oh! sir, but he says we’re none of us safe,” the house- 
keeper wailed, on the verge of hysterics. “He says there’ll 
be looting and Heaven only knows what, and us so near 
Oxford Street.” 

“T do not anticipate any effects of that kind, to-night, 
Mrs. Perry,” Wolverton replied frigidly. “And by the 
way, I should be glad if you could let me have dinner 
half an hour earlier, this evening. After these annoying 
disturbances, I may not be able to settle down again until 
I have dined, and I shall work longer afterwards to make 
up for lost time. Can you arrange that?” 

“Yes, sir,’ gasped Mrs. Perry. “Then, you don’t be- 
lieve, sir—” 

“T do not,” Wolverton returned with the dignity of the 
assured. “You may lock the outer doors, if it gives you 
any sense of security. I shall expect dinner in half an 
hour from now.” 

Mrs. Perry returned to the kitchen greatly comforted 
by her master’s magnificent confidence. She told William 
that things were not so bad as he was afraid of! And 
William in his turn derived a sense of security from 
the knowledge that he was living in the house of Henry 
Wolverton. 

Nevertheless, they locked and bolted all the doors with 
a fine attention to detail. 

Henry Wolverton worked rather intermittently after 
dinner that night. He was not disturbed by any noises 
from without. London was quieter than he had ever 
known it. He could hear no sound of traffic either along 
Bloomsbury Street or Tottenham Court Road. No paper 
boys came. No one passed his window. He could not 
even hear the sound of the policeman on his beat. But 


he found the absence of noise on this occasion more dis- 


turbine than the presence of it would have been. He 
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found himself hailed out of his profoundest efforts of at- 
tention by his consciousness of this abiding, deathly si- 
lence. He would discover himself, sitting idly, listening 
to the stillness of the night. 

A little after twelve o’clock, he got up and went to the 
front door. And after he had somewhat impatiently un- 
locked it, drawn back the bottom bolt and the top bolt, 
released the night latch, and undone the chain, he opened 
the door and stood on the top step, looking out over the 
darkness of the Square. After a moment or two, he 
realized with a little shock of dismay why the Square 
looked unfamiliar to him. The street lamps had not been 
lighted. Only a clear and brilliant moon in its second 
quarter, brooded over the unprecedented silence; weakly 
illuminating the vast emptiness of an apparently deserted 
city. . ; 

The thin scream of fear that suddenly pierced the still- 
ness, came with an effect of audacious irreverence. 

Henry Wolverton stiffened and a cold thrill of appre- 
hension ran down his spine. 

The scream was succeeded by a faint, eager patter of 
hurrying feet; and then more distantly, by the brutal in- 
trusion of hoarse shouts, and the clutter of heavy boots 
vehemently running. 

Wolverton did not move. Until now fear had never 
entered his life and he had the courage of a man who has 
never faced a real danger. 

The lighter footsteps were approaching very rapidly, 
coming up Bloomsbury Street; and the sound of them 
seemed suddenly to lift and acquire precision as a figure 
came round the corner and turned swiftly into the Square. 
Wolverton could see then that the runner was a young 
woman in a light dress. 

He would have let her pass without trying to attract 
her attention. He was watching the whole incident with 
the detached and careful interest of the historian. But 
the young woman, herself, had evidently seen the beacon 
of his open door before she actually reached it, and had 
settled upon her course of action. She came straight up 
the steps without an instant’s hesitation, pushed Henry 
Wolverton back into the hall, and closed the door with 
the intent and silent urgency of a conspirator. 

He made no attempt to speak, and the young woman 
crouched in silence behind the door, until they had heard 
the clatter of heavy footsteps pass by and hurry on, up 
the Square. The men were not shouting now, but even 
through the heavy door, Wolverton could hear them gasp- 
ing and panting as they ran. The sound of it made him 
think of the hoarse panting of great dogs. 

When the flurry of that passing had dwindled again 
into silence, the young woman got up, locked and bolted 
the door and faced Henry Wolverton under the light of 
the hall lamp. 

“So, that’s all right,’ she said, with a little laugh of 
exultation. 

“Do I understand—?” Wolverton began. 

“Probably, I should imagine,” she interrupted him. 
“The sctum’s let loose—the hooligans; the Apaches. After 
the fighting comes pillage and rapine.’ She frowned 
sligatly as she added, “I suppose rapine has got to do with 
rape?” 

“Tt is not used specifically in that sense, now,’ Wolver- 
ton replied. “But it had that meaning, earlier.” 

“Oh, thanks! Well that was what I meant,” the young 
woman said. “Do you mind if I come in and sit down? 
Is that your room? I’m a bit blown.” 

Wolverton stood aside for her to enter the sacred 
places of his writing-room. 

She nodded by way of thanks, as she passed him, went 
in, looked round the room and then having thrown her- 
self with a sigh of relief into his reading chair, proceeded 
to take off her hat. 

“Jolly room,” she remarked pleasantly, as her deft fin- 
gers twitched and patted at her hair. “You a writer?” 

“My name is Henry Wolverton,” he informed her with 
a modest dignity. 

“What?” she exclaimed, sitting bolt upright and star- 


ing at him eagerly, “Henry Wolverton, the historian?” 

He nodded gravely. 

“Oh, Lord!” she said, and went on, “Well, I was wrong 
about one thing. I said you must be a dried-up little 
mummy of a man, all beard and spectacles. And you’re 
not a bit like that. In fact you’re quite unusually good- 
looking.” 

The faintest adumbration of a flush tinged Wolverton’s 
white forehead. “My name appears to be known to you,” 
he remarked, ignoring the compliment. 

“Obviously,” his visitor retorted. “Pretty well known 
to everyone, | should imagine, just now.” 

“May I ask why?” he put in. 

“Well, considering that you’re the man who’s respon- 
sible for the revolution, I suppose you’re more famous at 
the present moment than any man in Great Britain,” she | 
said. “Though you’re not exactly popular with either 
side, to-night, I should think,” she added thoughtfully. 

Henry Wolverton made a little noise in his throat that 
sounded like an asthmatic cough. With him that noise 
did duty for a laugh. “I’m afraid I don’t follow you,” 
he said. 

“Do you mean that you don’t admit your own respon- 
sibility for the revolution?” she asked. 

“T cannot see that I am even remotely connected with 
it,” he replied. 

The young woman pursed her lovely mouth, and clasped 
her hands round her knee. After a reflective pause she 
remarked with apparent inconsequence, “My name is 
Susan Jeffery; but I don’t suppose that conveys anything 
to you.” 

“T believe I saw the name on a committee list of the 
‘League of Youth,’” Wolverton said. 

“Lord, what a memory he has,” commented Susan 
Jeffery in a soft voice. 

“But I must plead ignorance of the general scope of 
your personal activities,’ he continued. 

“But you know something about our league?” she 
put in. 

“Something,” he admitted. 

“Such ‘as our policy of percolation?” 

“T understand that your endeavor is to be represented 
in every imaginable grade of society.” 

“Precisely. From royalty down to the criminal and 
the gutter-snipe,” Susan confirmed. “We have only one 
qualification for membership; we admit no one over 
twenty-five.” 

“And have you many members, now?” Wolverton in- 
quired politely. 

“Nine thousand, eight hundred and forty-three,” Susan 
replied. “We admitted a hundred and seven new mem- 
bers after our grand meeting tonight, including a royal 
prince and two hooligans.” 

Henry Wolverton nodded his head encouragingly. 

“Most satisfactory,’ he murmured. 

Susan dropped her knee and sat up. 

“T’m telling you this,” she said in a firm voice,. “for 
your own good. We discussed you at our meeting, and 
it was resolved unanimously that you were largely re- 
sponsible for the revolution that broke out to-day, and 
will end God knows where or when.” 

Wolverton made his noise again—Susan had not yet 
recognized it as a laugh. “I must confess that I don’t 
follow your train of reasoning,” he said. 

“You don’t look like a fool, either,” Susan commented, 
frankly. “TI suppose that’s just your one blind spot. 
Most of us have one.” 

“Perhaps you would explain,” Wolverton suggested. 

“Tt’s so bally obvious,” Susan replied. “You’ve been 
writing articles for the last six weeks—they’ve appeared 
all over the shop—rubbing it in about the English tem- 
per. It wouldn’t have mattered if it had been anybody 
else, but people believe you. All sorts of people. We 
know that, through the activities of the league, because 
we're represented everywhere. Well, what has been the 
effect of those articles? One side, the side in power, has 
believed you and decided on your authority not to give 
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way. The other side, the workers, has believed you, too, 
and they’re so annoyed to think that you are right that 
they've determined to prove you're wrong.” 

“But, in that case, I was right,’ Wolverton put in with 
his first sign of excitement. 

“You were, until you put your opinion on record,” 
Susan corrected him. “You see,” she explained, “‘it’s 
like knowing the future. You can only know it for 
certain about other people as long as you keep it to your- 
self. If you tell a man that next Friday he'll walk under 
a ladder in Fleet Street, and that a brick will drop on 
his head and kill him, he’ll keep out of Fleet Street next 
Friday, if he believes you.” 

“T admit the instance,” Wolverton murmured. 

“Well, it’s just the same in your case. The workers 
have been saying, ‘Here’s that chap Wolverton convinc- 
ing everybody that there'll be no revolution, that we’ll 
have to give in, in the end, and make terms. And all 
the politicians, and the owners and the middle classes 
believe him, and they'll stick it out to the last minute, 
because they’re sure we have got the “English temper” 
and won’t fight. Well, we'll jolly well prove that Mr. 
Wolverton is wrong’ for once.’ You see,’ Susan con- 
cluded with a graceful gesture. “Our league knows 
these things. And it comes to this: if you want your 
prophecies to come off, you must keep them to yourself 
until after the event. Hasn’t your study of history 
taught you that much?” 

Henry Wolverton leaned forward in his chair and cov- 
ered his face with his hands. 

“T’m sorry if I’ve upset you,” Susan said gently. 
sure you’re a very nice man, really.” 

Wolverton groaned. “I’m finally discredited,” he 
muttered. 

“Oh, no!” Susan comforted him. “Not in your own 
line. Remember the motto of our League: ‘These things 
are hidden from the wise and prudent and revealed unto 
babes.’ No man, however clever he is, can be expected 
to know everything.” 

Henry Wolverton lifted his head. 

“T shall never write again,’ he said, in the tone of one 
who makes the great renunciation; and he looked at 
Susan a trifle nervously, as if he feared this immense 
announcement’ might be a little too much for her. 

“Just as well,” she replied soothingly. “In any case 
we've pretty well scrapped history, now. It was never 
any practical use except as a reference for precedents; 
and now we’re chucking precedents down the sink as fast 
as we can We're all going to begin again presently— 
when the fighting is over—on a new basis.” 

Henry Wolverton jumped to his feet and began to 
pace up and down the room. 

“Tt’s sure to be a wrench at first, of course,’ Susan 
consoled him. “These things always are. But if I can 
help you in any way—” 

He turned on her with the first sign of emotional pas- 
sion he had ever displayed. 

“You!” he said fiercely. “Don’t you realize that you’ve 
destroyed my whole life’s work; that you’ve robbed me 
in ten minutes of every happiness and satisfaction I’ve 
ever had. Good God, if I’d known, I’d have slammed 
the door in your face, just now. I would have delivered 
you over to the scum of London to do what they would 
with you.” 

Susan blushed. “I don’t think that’s a very nice thing 
to say,” she remarked, gently. “But perhaps it’s just as 
well for you to blow off steam a bit. It does help when 
you've had a real facer. And honestly, you know, 
although I’m very sorry in a way, I do think it’s all for 
your good that I came in to-night; because you would 
have been bound to find it out for yourself sooner or 
later.” 

Henry Wolverton stared at her, and his look of anger 
slowly gave place to one of bewilderment. 

“But what am I to do?” he asked. “I’ve always worked 
for ten hours a day. I can’t live without work of some 
kind, and now...” 
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Susan got up and came across the room to him, with 
an expression of bright and eager helpfulness. 

“Oh! look here, we'll find a use for you,” she said, lay- 
ing her hand on his arm. “You're too old to join the 
league, of course—” 

“I’m thirty-seven,” he interpolated. 

“It’s quite young, really,” she comforted him, “I’m 
twenty-three. But what I was going to say was that we 
are founding a reference committee of experts of all kinds 
to advise the league. The members of that committee 
will have no voice in our decisions, you understand; 
they'll be simply advisory. And it would be absolutely 
splendid to have you as chairman. I shall get no end of 
prestige from the league for having found you.’ Her 
face shone with the joy of the successful discoverer. 

“T undertand you to suggest,” Henry Wolverton com- 
mented dryly, “that I should devote the rest of my life, 
and the—er—fruits of my scholarship, to instructing 
young men and women under twenty-five years of age in 
the lessons of history; always with the distinct under- 
standing that they are in no way pledged to apply my 
advice in the prosecution of their own policy?” 

Susan did not miss the implications of his tone. “My 
dear man,” she said, “whatever is the good of scholarship, 
if it isn’t to advise the young? Surely you haven’t been 
studying history all these years just in order to swap 
opinions with all the other old fogies.” 

Henry Wolverton turned his back on her and walked 
over to the window. After a short pause he faced her 
again and said, “You have a remarkable power of state- 
ment, Miss Jeffery. I must admit that I have never 
before considered the precise use in the pragmatical sense 
to which I might apply my—er—scholarship; and I am 
ready to grant that your point is a good one. Where 
your otherwise admirable logic seems to fail, however, 
is in the admission that though I might turn my knowl- 
edge to good effect by advising youth. I may be wasting 
all my effort since youth will probably not be guided by 
my teaching.” 

“T don’t know much about logic,” replied Susan, “but 
I should have thought it must be pretty evident to you, 
to-day of all days, that if we were going to be guided 
only by the lessons of history, our league would be a 
back-number in a week. Isn’t it possible for you to get 
it into your head that history isn’t everything?” 

She put her last question with the appealing gesture of 
a mother addressing a refractory and rather stupid child. 

“How is history going to get us out of the mess you’ve 
landed us in, for example?” she continued, as Henry Wol- 
verton made no attempt to answer her. “How is history, 
alone, going to help us presently to start everything afresh 
on a new basis? You must know, yourself, that it’s no 
good trying to get back to the old way of doing things. 
That could only mean, by your own showing, that we 
should just be preparing the way for all this to happen 
again.” 

Henry Wolverton threw up his hands with a gesture 
of despair. 

“But if I admit that you’re right,” he groaned, “I have 
to face the conclusion that I’ve wasted my whole life.” 

“Well, in a way, I’m afraid you have, rather,’ Susan 
admitted. “It’s a great pity, for instance, about this revo- 
lution of yours.. Jt means such a lot of blood and disor- 
der; and people do get so out of hand when there’s fight- 
ing going on. Now if the owners and the middle-classes 
hadn’t been so cocksure, and had given way, we could 
have started in on our new methods of government with- 
out any bother.” 

She paused a moment, before she added, 

“We've got it all worked out, you know, but, of course, 
I can’t tell you anything about it, yet.” 

“T am, in fact, what you would call a back-number,” 
Henry Wolverton said. 

Susan puckered her forehead. 
hope for you,” she remarked. 

“After all these years?” he asked. 


“T think there’s still a 
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“If you’d let me take you in hand for a bit,” she said. 
“You seem willing to learn.” 

“But you have surely more important work to do? You 
couldn't spare time to teach me?” he suggested. 

“J think I might work it in,” she said, reflectively. “I’d 
take you about with me and show you things—real things, 
you know. What’s chiefly wrong with you is that you’ve 
spent all your time over your old books.” 

“You suggest that I ought to study life in—in action?” 
Henry Wolverton inquired. 

“Rather,” Susan agreed. 
of our meetings.” 

She stopped abruptly and her hand went up to her 
mouth with a gesture of dismay. 

“Oh! Great Scott!” she ejaculated; “that reminds me, 
I was going on to another frightfully important meeting 
when those hooligans started chasing me; and that and 
our talk put it right out of my head.” 

“At what time was this important meeting to be held?” 
Henry Wolverton asked, looking at his watch. 

“One o’clock,” she told him. 

“You still have ten minutes,” he said. 

Susan shuddered. “I daren’t go out again alone,” she 
confessed. “I simply daren’t. I’d—I’d sooner stay here 
all night with you.” 

“T shall be delighted to come with you,’ Henry Wol- 
verton said. 

“You!” Susan exclaimed. “But don’t you understand 
the risk? The mob’s loose. What good would you be 
against three or four chunky hooligans?” 

Henry Wolverton squared his shoulders. He was a 
tall, finely-built man, and his face had the cool ‘assurance 
of one who has never known fear. 

“T am not afraid of hooligans,” he said. 

Susan gazed at him with frank admiration. 

“You know you’re a perfect topper in some ways,” she 
complimented him. 

He bowed gravely. “If I might be admitted to this 
meeting of yours,” he said; “it would perhaps afford me 
an opportunity to begin my education.” 

“Tf you’re sure you're not afraid,” Susan replied, pick- 
ing up her hat. 

“T’m not the least afraid,” he said. 
arm ?” 

At the open door they paused a moment, looking out 
into the darkness; listening to the profound silence of the 
empty night—creative youth and patient’ scholarship, 
hand-in-hand, facing the immense void of the unforetell- 
able future. J. D. BERESFORD. 
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SPENCERIAN PHILOSOPHY IN 1920. 


In his recent study of the processes of history Pro- 
fessor Teggart has identified the modern State with 
civilization itself, with the emancipation of the in- 
dividual, with all that freedom, initiative and ad- 
vance which is characteristic of the modern world 
when contrasted with the lethargic societies of the 
past. Professor Teggart has drawn a curious pic- 
ture. Political organization, he claims, is a new 
thing, it has come into the world only recently, nor 
are its sources manifold. On the contrary, it has 
come into being only here and there, in a few defi- 
nitely circumscribed geographical areas, where a peo- 
ple, driven from its home by disastrous climatic 
changes, met another people in occupation, and gave 
battle. The conflicts thus occasioned precipitated 
the extension of political power and the formation of 
the State. They broke down the barriers of tradi- 
tional usage, setting free the critical, reflecting, crea- 
tive individual. Thus arose the State and the mod- 
ern world. Whatever may be said in criticism of 
the specific “processes” alleged by Professor Teggart 
to be the source of State building, the picture he 
draws is significant in so far as it reflects the view 


that the modern State is a unique historical pheno- 
menon and that it is bound up with the origin of 
the present state of civilization. 

At the suggestion of the centenary of the birth of 
Herbert Spencer, one’s thoughts are carried back to 
the political contributions of that philosopher; for, 
evolutionist par excellence though he was, another 
set of problems occupied his mind to an equal if not 
greater extent. These were the problems of society, 
of politics, of ethics, of government. Before Spen- 
cer’s evolutionary ideas had taken definite shape, we 
find him, a twenty-two-year-old railroad engineer, 
contributing a series of papers on the proper sphere 
of government to a Nonconformist newspaper. This 
was in 1842. In these papers, subsequently published | 
as a pamphlet, the fundamental ideas were set forth 
which were developed by Spencer, but never funda- 
mentally changed, in a series of subsequent works: 
“Social Statics,” “The Study of Sociology,” “Man 
vs. the State,’ “The Principles of Sociology” (in 
particular the part on “Political Institutions” and 
that on “Industrial Institutions”), “The Principles of 
Ethics” (in particular the “Data of Ethics”), and the 
fourth part of the “Ethics” devoted to the analysis 
of “Justice.” 

Spencer has repeatedly drawn attention to the 
analogy between the biological and the sociological 
organism. While some of the parallelisms he draws 
are as striking as they are superficial, Spencer can 
not in justice be accused of having overdrawn the 
analogy, for he has always remained cognizant of the 
fact that in one essential particular at least, there 
was a fundamental contrast between the two kinds 
of organisms. In the case of the biological organism, 
the major unit is the sentient one. It is the individ- 
ual who reacts, feels, thinks, experiences suffering 
and joy. In the case of the social organism the in- 
dividual, the sentient unit, constitutes the subordinate 
component part. The major unit, the society itself, 
is not sentient, and as life constantly tends to the 
satisfaction of desire and the attainment of happi- 
ness, the individual, who desires, who may experi- 
ence happiness or suffer from the lack of it, must 
be the standard of social arrangements. Group organ- 
ization, social control, government, must never be- 
come ends in themselves. They are the means for 
the realization of individual ends, the attainment of 
the fuller life, of greater happiness. In that right 
of the individual to happiness, there is but one basic 
limitation that can be justly imposed, and that is the 
equal right to happiness of the other individuals of 
the group. In so far as the actions of the individual 
directed towards the attainment of happiness in- 
fringe upon the equal rights of another or other in- 
dividuals, there must be interference and readjust- 
ment. This, the administration of justice, is the 
proper sphere of government. 

Spencer never tires of depicting the failures of ad- 
ministrative control : 

All our great agitations [he writes] are for the abolition 
of institutions purporting to be for the public good. Wit- 
ness those for the removal of the Protestant Acts, for Cath- 
olic Emancipation, for the repeal of the Corn Laws, to 
which may now be added the Separation of Church and 
State. The history of one scheme is the history of all. 
First comes enactment, then probation, then failure; next 
amendment and another failure; and, after many alternate 
tinkerings and abortive trials, arrives at length repeal fol- 
lowed by the substitution of some fresh plan doomed to run 
the same course and share a like fate. 

In the early stages of political life, where inter- 
tribal contact leads to constant conflicts, the progres- 
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sive centralization of administrative power became a 
necessity. This continued for a long subsequent 
period of history. The military State must indeed 
be centralized if it is to be effective: 

It needs no proof that if its units (the constituent individ- 
uals of the State) are left to act without concert, they will 
be forthwith subjugated; and it needs no proof that to 
produce concerted action, they must be under direction. 
Conforming to such direction, they must be insured by com- 
pulsion; the agents who control must issue consistent or- 
ders and to this end . . . the orders must emanate from a 
single authority. Tracing up the genesis of the militant 
type leads to the irresistible conclusion that for efficient 
external action of a society centralization is necessary, and 
that establishment of it becomes more decided, the more 
habitual the external action is. Not only does the fighting 
body itself become subject to this rule, but also the com- 
munity which supports it. The will of the aggregate, act- 
ing through the governing power it has evolved, overrides 
and almost suppresses the wills of its individual members. 
Such rights as are allowed, they hold only by sufferance. 

Thomas Huxley, who has no patience with Spen- 
cer’s anti-governmentalism, nicknamed by him “ad- 
ministrative nihilism,’ is yet in substantial accord 
with the philosopher’s individualism in his concep- 
tion of the supreme standard of values in group life. 

I take it [he writes] that the good of mankind means the 
attainment by every man of all the happiness which he can 
enjoy without diminishing the happiness of his fellowmen. The 
moral rights of the State rest upon the same basis as those 
of the individual. If any number of States agrees to observe 
a common set of international laws, they have, in fact, set 
up a sovereign authority of supernational government. The 
end of it, like that of all governments, is the good of man- 
kind; and the possession of as much freedom by each State 
as is consistent with the attainment of that end. But there 
is this difference, that the government thus set up over 
nations is ideal and has no concrete representative of the 
sovereign power; hence the only way of settling any dis- 
pute finally is to fight it out. Thus the supernational so- 
ciety is continually in danger of returning to the state of 
nature in which contracts are void; and the possibility of 
this contingency justifies the government in restricting the 
liberties of its subjects in many ways that would other- 
wise be unjustifiable. 

The contrast between the views of the two life- 
long friends, Spencer and Huxley, appears when 
Spencer proceeds from the analysis of military soci- 
ety to that of industrial society. Centralization, su- 
pererogation of power, suppression of the individual, 
for the sake of the efficiency of the group, all these 
are characteristics and, to a certain extent, justifiable 
ones of the military State. The industrial State, 
thinks Spencer, can dispense with most of these su- 
per-individual regulating agencies, barring those aris- 
ing from the free association of individuals into 
groups, societies, unions, for the carrying on of the 
special tasks of industry, art, science, education, and 
soon. Thus no field of action remains for the central 
authority but the protection of the individual from 
infringement of his rights by other individuals. With 
this view of government as a police organization, 
Huxley has little patience nor does he seem impressed 
with Spencer’s denunciation of administrative fail- 
ures. Common sense can not be denied him when he 
objects that the failures of government can be 
matched one by one by similar failures of private 
enterprises and that the proper sphere of government 
must be decided on the merits of individual cases. 

Spencer’s staunch individualism and his iconoclas- 
tic attitude towards the State earned him the undying 
ire and hatred of the ideologists of Socialism. To him 
they were apostles of the coming slavery. He was to 
them the bourgeois philosopher. It is indeed strange 
that Spencer should have been so blind to the particu- 
lar limitations of his doctrine in the modern indus- 
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trial State. He seems never to have realized the prag- 
matic results of unlimited competitive industrial life. 
The slavery of class rule, the stifling character of 
monopoly, the supererogation of power involved in 
the rule of monster business and financial organiza- 
tions—all these factors of the modern world, born 
from the cataclysm of the Industrial Revolution never 
impressed Spencer to a sufficient degree for him to 
realize what substantial limitations a proper weight- 
ing of these facts would impose upon his doctrine of 
the industrial State. In later years, it is true, he com- 
plained bitterly over recrudescences of regimentation 
in modern society ; but he was only aware of the mil- 
itary roots of this regimentation, not of its articula- 
tions with the structure and function of modern in- 
dustrialism. Little did he dream that modern indus- 
try with its ideologists and its ramifications through 
the international relations of the States, would be- 
come one of the most potent causes of the most de- 
vastating war in history, nor that centralized state 
control, rising to a culminating point, under the exi- 
gencies of the war situation, would prove a source of 
unprecedented industrial activity and efficiency. 

It is interesting in this connection to note Henry 
Raymond Mussey’s description of a modern govern- 
ment before, during, and after the war, and his re- 
flections upon the impending changes in the charac- 
ter of governmental functions: 


There has been [he writes in the Searchlight for May, 
1920] a great multiplication of bureaus and independent 
commissions in the industrial, administrative, and scientific 
fields; the Labour Congress, the Government Printing Of- 
fice, the Smithsonian Institution, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Tariff Commission, the Board of Media- 
tion and Conciliation, the Commission of Fine Arts, to men- 
tion a few among many. 

Even the monstrous anachronism of war brought expan- 
sion of government far more on the industrial than on the 
military side. There was a huge increase in the size of 
the existing military services, indeed, and the addition of a 
Chemical Warfare Service; but on the industrial and com- 
mercial side we added a Council of National Defence, a 
War Industries Board, War Labour Board, the Shipping 
Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation, the Food Admin- 
istration, the Fuel Administration, the War Trade Board, 
the Aircraft Board, the Alien Property Custodian, and the 
War Finance Corporation, to say nothing of the National 
Research Council and the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion. The United States, even when it makes war, must 
busy itself chiefly with industry, commerce and finance, not 
to speak of scientific research. 

What has happened in the United States has occurred all 
over the world. A's has been pointed out, notably by Duguit, 
the modern State has become a vast public service corporation. 
Its real task has become essentially positive and administra- 
tive; but its older agencies and its traditions are generally 
negative and repressive. Its real work now is to get things 
done. Its machinery is adapted to prevent things from being 
done. The government faces the task of adjusting its agen- 
cies and traditions to the new duties. Failure to make such 
an adjustment is responsible for the dissatisfaction with gov- 
ernment and the distrust of governors that pervade wide 
ranks of society. 


Institutions, claims Spencer, change and improve, 
and he is inclined to ascribe the improvement in in- 
stitutions to progressive changes in human nature. 
The different groups of primitive man differ from us 
in capacity, in inclination, and their institutions dif- 
fer correspondingly. He, therefore, interprets the 
change from militancy to industrialism as an evolu- 
tion of man, as the gradual fitting of the psycho- 
physiological individual into a different societal frame 
of the nature of which his own constitution is the 
source. And again, institutional change is powerless 
unless accompanied by constitutional change in the 
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component individuals. It is man, the individual, with 
his particular capacities and limitations, that creates, 
controls and compliments institutionalism. 

We may not agree with Herbert Spencer in his in- 
sistence on the organic relationship between the psy- 
chological make-up of the individual and the struc- 
ture and function of the sociological unit. We may 
refuse to follow him in his faith in the evolutionary, 
progressive improvement of human nature, but we 
must admit the sanity of his insistence on the central 
position of the individual. Anatole France has shown 
with inimitable skill and delightful humour how the 
everyday working of custom has persisted right 
through the violent institutional transformations of 
the French Revolution. We have also beheld the sad 
spectacle of the failure of democracies in most, if not 
all respects, in which they were expected to show 
improvements over their administrative predeces- 
sors. These conspicuous failures of representative 
government made it easy for Pobyedonostsev, the 
Procurator of the Holy Synod (now both happily ex- 
tinct) to vent his ire at the miserable showing that 
peoples’ governments have made in the art of admin- 
istration. Yes, institutions do not mean everything. 
A striking experiment in popular government is be- 
ing enacted at the present moment by the Soviet Ad- 
ministration of Russia. A highly indirect and most 
complicated system of representation is being tested 
out. Perhaps this system deserves some a priori con- 
fidence as having incorporated in its make-up some 
of the results of prolonged experience. But can any- 
one doubt that the Soviet Government will fail to 
avoid pitfalls of democratic representation which have 
proved the undoing of other democracies? Political 
parties, political machinery, graft, wire-pulling, pa- 
tronage, passion, all of these evils and many more are 
bound to make their appearance in transfigured Rus- 
sia unless there is a radical change in human nature. 
We are not fortunate enough to believe with Herbert 
Spencer that such a change in human disposition will 
come naturally and inevitably through a normal course 
of evolution. If the change is to come, it must be of 
our making and the only mechanism at our disposal 
is education. When so much is said, we find ourselves 
not at the end but at the beginning of the road. No 
one is more fully aware than the present writer of 
what burden of doubt, obstacle, failure, investiga- 
tion and experimént is denoted by the term educa- 
tion as it appears to the modern man whose thoughts 
are bent on the utilization of education for the im- 
provement of the life of man. 

A. A. GOLDENWEISER. 


JAMES LARKIN VERSUS THE STATE. 


Tue Criminal Anarchy Law which has lately added 
James Larkin, the idol of the Irish labour-movement, 
to its growing list of captives is a marvel of human 
foresight ; it even smacks of what the Scots call sec- 
ond sight. After President McKinley’s assassination 
in 1902, a law was rushed through ostensibly to pre- 
vent lunatics with a misguided zeal for the reduction 
of the official class from operating by force and vio- 
lence in dealing with public servants, or otherwise 
overthrowing the stable Government. Into that law 
four little words—“or any unlawful means’—were 
slipped which gave it the power and range of the 
famous long-distance German guns. 

All the signs indicate that the merry sport of hunt- 
ing the Criminal Anarchist will be much in vogue 
this season. Gentlemen now abed in this Republic, 
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and sound asleep too, are likely enough to be haled 
off to the Tombs for such indiscretions as having in 
their possession a copy of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. (For reading from that document a 
brother of Senator France was arrested in Philadel- 
phia a few weeks ago by a Department of Justice 
official who failed to recognize the sacred words, and 
didn’t like the seditious sound of them.) 

“Without prejudice” is the first step in staging the 
farce. “Without prejudice’ solemnly warns the 
Court. “Without prejudice” the hand-picked jury 
solemnly swears. But in the corridors outside the 
court you can hear prejudice crackle. The “Up From 
Slavery” elevator-man shows his contempt as he calls 
“All out for the Bolshevik trial.’ James Larkin 
stands at the bar charged with attempting the over- 
throw by force and violence of the Government of 
one hundred and ten million people armed like Bar- 
bary pirates. Just as one may pass through a street 
a hundred times and suddenly see a piece of archi- 
tecture as if for the first time, so in that dreary court- 
room one asks oneself, who or what is this Govern- 
ment that has been placed in such peril by this lone 
workingman. Well, there is the Assistant District 
Attorney, with a modest look of wonder in his mild 
blue eyes that a man of his ability can rise to say 
“The State agrees,” “The State objects,” meaning 
thereby himself. He clearly is a part of the Govern- 
ment. Then there is the shrewd old Judge. His is 
the power of an autocrat and he puts the screws on 
even the Assistant District Attorney, which shows 
that he is even more of the Government than is the 
A. D. A. And all around are doubtful looking detec- 
tives and strong-arm thugs well qualified to beat con- 
fessions from the most obdurate of prisoners. In short, 
the visible Government has not a very reassuring ap- 
pearance, and is calculated to make a bad impression 
on any jury if it were put on trial for its right not 
to be overthrown. 

Scene I is the selection of the jury. A talesman 
gives his business as that of the keeper of a co-oper- 
ative store. Dropped like a hot coal by the State, i. e. 
the Assistant District Attorney. Another confesses 
to a belief in nationalized public utilities. -Dropped 
by the State. Only the strictest sect of economic 
orthodoxy gains admission to this jury of the defend- 
ant’s peers. 

To the unpicked lay mind, and probably even to 
most of the jury, anything resembling what the term 
“criminal anarchy” might be supposed to mean was 
of low visibility throughout the trial. But once some- 
thing that looked like the real thing was sighted and 
we were afforded a perfect specimen of legal gun- 
nery. The State rises to full height. Business of 
hunting through typewritten report, which has a 
truthful and persuasive exterior. Then forefinger 
shoots out like a pistol. 

The State of New York (alias the Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney): “Did you say [very loud and very 
clear] ‘Take your red flag on a bayonet and go for- 
ward’ ?” 

The Criminal Anarchist (alias James Larkin): “I 
never used the word bayonet.” 

Two or three questions are quickly put in a low 
voice, then— 

The State: “You deny you said [loud and clear] 
‘Take your red flag on a bayonet’ ?” 


The C. A. “I never used the word bayonet.” 
More questions follow as fillers, then— 
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The State: “Did you say ‘Socialists, take your red 
flag on a bayonet’ ?” 

Thus in six separate and distinct variations that 
red flag charged the jury on a fixed bayonet, and then 
the distinguished author of the typewritten report was 
called—a gentleman from the District Attorney’s of- 
fice (yet another manifestation of the State) with a 
personality so far from reassuring, and with a termin- 
ology so obviously inexact that the Court ruled him 
out. Whereat the accused requested that the jury be 
charged to disregard the bayonet speech which the 
State had so mercilessly rammed down, down, down 
into the brains of those twelve good men and true. 
The Court so charged. But later on a curious thing 
happened; after the jury had returned with their ver- 
dict and the State and the Criminal Anarchist were 
temporarily just two men (God forgive us), the 
Court inquired curiously of the prisoner: “Mr. Lar- 
kin, did you say in that speech, ‘Take your red flag 
on a bayonet and go forward’ ?” 

It was fine strategy. The State in the person of 
the Assistant District Attorney had made the required 
impression upon the minds of the jurors—the most 
proper evidence could have made no deeper—and 
the Court by its ruling had rubbed the stain from the 
robe of Law and Order without rubbing the impres- 
sion off the jury. ; 

But the curious and devious ways of these legal 
proceedings are too numerous to record. Are they 
not set down in a thousand and one pages of testi- 
mony? Therein you may find the State asserting that 
citizens have a right to attempt any change of govern- 
ment provided that they pause at the chalk-line of 
force, or violence, or “any unlawful means.” The 
State sitting on the bench reinforces this with “There 
is but one sole lawful means of overthrowing this 
Government, the ballot,” and as he spoke, no thought 
of the five disfranchised Assembly districts in New 
York disturbed the judicial calm and serenity. 

When the final sortie was made for the capture of 
the jury, the defendant came first, as the State natur- 
ally reserves for itself the advantage of summing up. 

Thus the Criminal Anarchist: “I found my coun- 
try [Ireland] steeped in ignorance, poverty and un- 
employment, and I set myself the task of trying to 
bring to her light and love and beauty.” An attempt 
to quote statistics about the slums of Dublin was ruled 
out by the court, but it is worth noting that the 
State, as prosecutor, got away unchecked by the State, 
as Judge, with a highly coloured recital of the sangui- 
nary events of the French Commune—which by the 
way considerably antedates the defendant’s birth—to- 
gether with a lot of misinformation about the Chi- 
cago Haymarket riots, which happened when the de- 
fendant was a child. 

“T am not tried,’ continued the accused, “for an 
overt act; I am being tried for focusing within my 
own mind the ideas of the centuries, and trying to 
bring knowledge into a co-ordinate form that I might 
assist to develop and beautify life. Anyone who has 
any sense of the value of words as expressed in the 
English language must know that this particular sta- 
tute can not and should not apply to any action of 
mine.” Then reading from a book: “ ‘If by mere force 
of numbers the majority should deprive a minority 
of any clearly written constitutional right, it might 
from a moral point of view justify revolution.’ The 
man that said that was no mean citizen. He was no 
Assistant District Attorney, he was Abraham Lin- 
coln.. . . For three years in a poverty stricken school 
I was taught that the brotherhood of man was a true 


and living thing. Then I had to go out into the world, 
and I found no fatherhood of God and no brother- 
hood of man, but every man compelled to be like a 
wolf tearing down another that he might gain advant- 
age by his sorrow. I saw shame brought on the Eng- 
lish people by the oppression of the Irish people, and 
what is the English worker getting out of it, but pov- 
erty, misery and eternal damnation?” 

As witnesses for the defence the Criminal Anarchist 
summoned Thoreau, Emerson, Marx, Lincoln, and a 
host of philosophers and dreamers, nearly all notice- 
ably strangers in that Court. After which he con- 
tinued: “No man working in mine or factory owns 
private property, not even his own body. Miners 
who go on strike in this country legitimately under 
the law, are told that they must go back or they would 
be taken back and forced down into the mines by 
the guns and bayonets of those who own private prop- 
erty in the State of Wyoming. . . . That is what 
politicians do in this country. They do what the law 
allows, I presume, but I have never been guilty of 
that and never will. . . . No one but an insane being 
dreams of physical force to remove some one out of 
his path, but that insane criminal act is done to-day 
advisedly, consciously and with malice aforethought 
by the organized governments of the world... . I 
am a Socialist citizen of the world. I believe in Revo- 
lutionary Socialism. I believe in a highly organized 
form of government. Yet I am charged with being 
an anarchist by these people who do not understand 
even the philosophy of Socialism. I have been a man 
who has always abhorred violence because I have 
been brutally abused by organized force and vio- 
lence. Who are these men who bring armed men 
through the streets and charge us with certain things, 
and then by force and violence bring us here? They 
are men who are not capable of arguing their case in 
an open forum with people of ideas. They are men 
who are going to put a steel cap on the minds of the 
people of this country, and screw it down till they 
make you all one type. But the ways of the broad 
highways have been mine, and I have never been 
encompassed by walls.” 

It was plain to see that the Criminal Anarchist had 
made a good impression which it was now the duty of 
the State to remove. 

Thus, in part, the State: “This type of agitator has 
been successful usually in our courts because we have 
attempted to discuss economic theories with them. 
You can not discuss economic theories with any of 
that class, because they will beat you every time... . 
These men are not fighting for shorter hours. They 
are not fighting for personal interest. . . . The de- 
fendant is better able to handle himself than you 
(0) ad If 

Then the State in a giddy flight of imagination con- 
ceived himself in the character of a sanguinary Red 
and rambled incoherently thus: “ ‘We are emissar- 
ies of Russia. We will hand you over, another red 
ruby in the red crown of the red Russian terror. We 
will propagandize in the open court; we will sabotage 
the jury. To hell with your institutions. To hell 
with your flag. To hell with every great and good 
and just and holy thing you love. We do not believe 
in parliaments. We do not believe in the ballot.’ But, 
gentlemen of the jury, the Court will charge you that 
the only lawful means whereby the government of 
the United States may be overthrown is by the bal- 
lot. . . . Gentlemen, you stand perhaps to-day on the 
border-line between civilization and the lack of civil- 
ization which this defendant proposes for the United 
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States of America. You stand as sentinels guarding 
our Government against attack, guarding our institu- 
tions against attack. . . . My father and mother,” 
continued the State growing sentimental, ‘were per- 
mitted to come to this country from abroad. They 
toiled long; they never became dissatisfied with the 
Government that stretched out a helping hand. They 
came to this country with a love for our institutions, 
with affection for the people here who protected them, 
to be married here, to raise a family of boys. And the 
Government gave them free education, it gave them 
the right to obtain employment in any walk of life. 
This Government. Your Government—you and your 
people—extended to me and mine and the rest of us 
the opportunity to come here and have free the pro- 
tecting arm of all parts of this American Govern- 
ment. We were protected in our houses at night as 
we slept by policemen employed by the public, by the 
United States, and at night we were protected by the 
Fire Department, hired by you and paid by you, and 
your police and your Fire Department on their oaths 
were bound to give their lives in time of conflagration, 
to give their lives to save even those individuals who 
seek to overthrow our form of government. Your 
Health Department protected us, your Health De- 
partment took care of our well-being. You gave us 
all from all lands an opportunity to rise to the high- 
est positions in the United States. We were given 
opportunity, if we were honest, if we were indus- 
trious, if we were painstaking, if we were careful, 
if we saved a bit of our earnings—you gave us oppor- 
tunity to rise to any position, even as the great rail- 
road presidents have risen right from the roadbed. 
You gave us a chance to hold the highest offices in 
this country. You gave us all, of all nationalities, an 
opportunity to hold office in your local municipal ad- 
ministrations. You gave us an opportunity to become 
members of mayors’ councils, to be mayors of cities, 
to be governors, to be United States senators, con- 
gressmen, yea [yelled] if we have our children born 
here, you gave a foreigner’s child the right to become 
[low and reverent] President of the United States.” 

There they stood, those two Celts, as typical repre- 
sentatives of opposing social ideals as may be found 
in a day’s march. The Tammany politician, alias the 
State, every posture, every gesture, every glance of 
his mild blue eye informed with a reverent gratitude 
to the God of Things as They Are, his far-away gaze 
fixed on a judgeship. And the rebellious working- 
man, every movement of his big frame shaking defi- 
ance at the hell of things as they are, looking straight 
into the State’s prison at Sing Sing. 

This battle of words and theories ended at last. An 
American Legionary asked cheerfully, “Will the jury 
stay out ten minutes?” “Forty-five,” replied a sea- 
soned reporter, and he guessed right. No other ver- 
dict than guilty was thought of. 

“Laws is made by them that’s got the upper hand,” 
says the English fisherman in “Seems So.” 

“Lawyers are there to put the truth before the 
court,” answers the agent. 

“They’m there for to win the case, and to hide the 
truth if ’tis needful for their purpose. They say 
every man is equal in the eyes of the law, and that 
may well be, but I’m hanged if they’m equal in the 
hands of the law. I tell’ee ’tis a tool the law is, for 
them as has got the money an’ the swank for to use 
ite 

Ah, Dave, my boy, in this favoured land it is more 
than a tool; it is a six-shooter with a hair trigger. 

Motte Best. 


THE BRITON AND HIS BEER. 

War reveals the weakness of each belligerent. It 
revealed the evil of drink in Great Britain. “Drink 
is doing more damage in the war,” said Lloyd George 
in 1915, “than all the German submarines put to- 
gether. . . . The feeling is that if we are to settle 
German militarism we must first of all settle with 
the drink. We are fighting Germany, Austria and 
Drink, and, as far as I can see, the greatest of these 
three deadly foes is Drink.” 

Mr. George has his own telling way of putting 
things, and he uses simplified statement in order to 
achieve political ends. A little truer statement would 
have been that Britain’s vitality was lessened by a 
ganglion of related evils—by foul housing, under- 
nourishment, congestion, overwork, poverty, drink. 
To win the war, Britain not only controlled drink, but 
paid better wages, established canteens, and improved 
living conditions. 

Drink was a great evil in pre-war days. The situ- 
ation was clear even to the chance visitor: an habit- 
ually intemperate small minority who soaked; vast 
numbers who drank daily—strong whiskey, beer, ale, 
porter, spruce-beer, black-beer; one-third of those’ 
convicted for drunkenness, women (in 1913 there were 
190,000 convictions for drunkenness) ; public houses 
(saloons) open in London nineteen and one-half hours 
out of the twenty-four (5 a. m. to 12:30 a. m.), in 
other cities seventeen hours, in country districts six- 
teen hours. The average public-house a dirty, dark, 
noisy place filled with maudlin men and women, while 
outside in the rain or cold—because the law forbade 
their entry—waited children and babies till the mother 
emerged, lit up, to resume her maternal duties. 


When the war-time came, it strained Britain till 
she was forced to operate on her imbedded evils. Six 
hundred thousand men enlisted in the first two months, 
and three million by September, 1915. The ancient 
convivial habits preyed disastrously on some of the 
troops. Private enterprise soon broke down, and the 
state became increasingly the producer of goods and 
the administrator of services. Its area of control 
spread month by month. The liquor-seller was as ill 
prepared to meet the test of efficiency as was the mine- 
owner. YLhe community through its machinery of the 
state had to step in and control the public house as it 
controlled the railway. The continuation of private 
enterprise for profits would have lost the war. 


The steps in drink control which Britain took were: 
(1) emergency powers by the naval and military 
authorities ; (2) the central Control Board of the Li- 
quor Traffic established in June, 1915, and a plan of 
control applied; (3) government limitation (from 
April, 1916) of the manufacture of beer, and of the 
release of wines and spirits from bond. 


The principal measures taken by the Central Control 
Board were: (1) curtailment, on physiological lines, 
of the hours of sale of alcohol; (2) provision of facil- 
ities for non-alcoholic refreshment, notably by the 
establishment of canteens for munition and transport 
workers; (3) prohibition of the sale of spirituous li- 
quors of excessive strength; (4) prohibition of incen- 
tives to excessive consumption, such as treating, credit, 
and canvassing for liquor orders. 

The aim was efficiency in war and work, and econ- 
omy of national wealth, food and transport. The 
Central Board was an expedient of emergency, but 
its war-work was a challenge to the pre-war compla- 
cence in degrading social conditions. Poverty was 
eating the heart out of British supremacy, and with 
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poverty were grouped bad housing, over-crowding, 
under-nourishment, absence of innocent recreation, 
drink. 

Within a year of its creation the writ of the Con- 
trol Board ran through three-fourths of Britain, be- 
cause the country had become a war-factory, and the 
Admiralty, the Army Council and the Ministry of 
Munitions covered the territory of the nation. By the 
end of 1915 half the population was under the Board’s 
orders, and at the end of the war, thirty-eight and one- 
half millions out of forty-one millions were living un- 
der its control. 


The Board killed the early morning and late even- 
ing boozing of the men, and the forenoon and after- 
noon gossip-soaking of the women. It restricted the 
sale of liquors for consumption off the premises. 
It cut down the quantity and strength of the spirits. 
Treating had been the cause of excessive drinking, 
because members of a group had each to stand treat, 
and by the time the fifth man proved he was a sport, 
the party was nearing the point of saturation. So 
treating was forbidden. But the attempt to turn 
the saloon (without purchasing it) from a drinking 
shop into a social institution for food and fellowship 
was mainly unsuccessful. The pull of the profit- 
making motive, custom and habit, were all too strong. 
The success of the Board in the conversion of “joints” 
into places of social intercourse was made when it 
turned from partnership without effective control to 
purchase and ownership with complete control. 

It was the 4th of January, 1916, that the State, 
for the first time in modern England, entered busi- 
ness as a retailer of liquor. The total area under di- 
rect control covered about five hundred square miles 
on both sides of the Solway Firth with a war-time 
population of approximately 140,000. In this area the 
Board not only put into operation its restriction 
powers, but by its purchases ended the sale of liquor 
in forty-five per cent of the number of licensed prem- 
ises. It opened the Gretna Tavern and the London 
Tavern, provided for the sale of food and stimulated 
that sale by inducements to managers, made struc- 
tural improvements upon licensed premises, initiated 
counter-attractions to drink, and arranged to have 
trade-union meetings held elsewhere than on licensed 
premises. 


It is different to measure the general results of 
this controi of the drink traffic. So many abnormal 
conditions obtained at the same time; higher wages, 
improved living conditions, abolition of unemploy- 
ment—all these things worked in conjunction with 
the Board’s control and with its constructive meas- 
ures for food and fellowship. 


Statistics are always misleading unless all the de- 
termining factors are included. Thus, in consid- 
ering this problem, it must be remembered that mil- 
lions of men were away in camp or in the field, that 
the drink output was vastly reduced and its price in- 
creased. Further, the drink control policy was re- 
inforced in its results by the Food Controller’s dras- 
tic limitation of liquor output (after April, 1917). 
Yet here are some revealing figures: deaths certi- 
fied as due to or connected with alcoholism (exclud- 
ing cirrhosis of the liver) in England and Wales, 
were 1831 in 1913, and 580 in 1917. In comparison 
with 1914, the certified deaths from cirrohosis of the 
liver declined in 1917 by forty-three per cent. It 
seems probable that this decline in deaths from al- 
cohol was due in part to the restrictions on drink. 
Other statistics show a like movement. When the 


war ended, the situation began to sag back toward 
the old guzzling. 

The recent invasion of American prohibitionists has 
aroused some ill feeling. American propaganda is 
not popular in Britain. There are several reasons for 
this: our late entry into the war, our trade and finan- 
cial sovereignity, the boastfulness of a few of our sol- 
diers, the attempts of American labour leaders to split 
British labour. To these irritations are now added 
lectures on moral behaviour—for so they are inter- 
preted to be. 


In its famous reconstruction programme the La- 
bour Party has stated its attitude to the problem thus: 

The Labour Party sees the key to temperance reform in 
taking the entire manufacture and retailing of alcoholic 
drink out of the hands of those who find profit in promoting 
the utmost possible consumption. This is essentially a case 
in which the people, as a whole, must assert its right to 
full and unfettered power for dealing with the licensing 
question in accordance with local option. 

This means the naturalization of the liquor-trade, 
with public ownership instead of the present chaos 
of private control, and the right of local option with 
regard to prohibition. Public ownership has been 
recommended by the Liquor Control Board and by 
the great majority of moderate temperance reform- 
ers, and a committee of well known labour leaders 
has been formed for carrying out a campaign to that 
end. | 

A certain type of conservative labour leader de- 
sires to see the worker with a fair day’s wage for 
a fair day’s work, a pipeful of tobacco and beer 
when he wants it. Thus, at the banquet of the Li- 
censed Victuallers Central Protection Society, Mr. 
Ben Tillett, Labour M. P., said: 

The Turks are a sober nation, but they were responsible 
for murdering one and a half millions of Armenian Chris- 
tians. The Tsar decided that Russia should be sober, and 
what has she done? You cannot take from people their 
freedom even to do wrong, without destroying their sense 
of responsibility. 

Mr. Havelock Wilson, of the Seamen’s Union, fol- 
lowed in similar vein. Opposed to these leaders of 
the right, are the lean eager reformers of the left, 
who dream of a new social order, where the worker 
shall have shaken off the slums and serfdom and the 
sordidness of poverty, and shall stand as an equal 
in the community, free not only from the clutch of 
economic circumstance but from his own weaknesses 
and compromises with life. If a snort of rye with 
a beer chaser gilds the slum, better, they hold, to 
leave it ungilded till he sees it with clear eyes—and 
ends it. Thus, Mr. Philip Snowden went on the Li- 
quor Control Board, well aware that the clear-headed 
worker is more radical than the befuddled one. Many 
members of the Independent Labour Party are 
frankly prohibitionists. 

Anyone would be naive who would attempt to 
prophesy what will be done in the next five years. 
These factors exist: 

1. An immense revolt against war-time restrictions 
of every sort. 

2. The absence of substitutes. English cities know 
no chain of high-grade restaurants so good as our 
ubiquitous Childs. There is nothing in Britain cor- 
responding to our ice-cream parlours and soda-foun- 
tains. The moving-picture theatre is not developed 
to the same commodious attractive level as in the 
United States. Hanging around in a foul-smelling 
public house, tepid from the reek of crowded hu- 
man bodies, is the only recreation from work, the 
only forgetfulness for fatigue, the only substitute for 
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food, the only approximation to comradeship, for 
multitudes of Britons each night of the year. Then 
around midnight they are disgorged into the street 
and aimed for their slum-home, noisy with a heavy 
cheerless stimulation. 

3. The climate of the island is bleak, chill and 
rainy for eight months of the year. Outdoor life 
is frequently a depressing thing. It is a country 
so situated that it needs noble public buildings of 
education and entertainment, and homes, properly 
heated, with bathing facilities. It requires the imagin- 
ation of a Steinmetz and a Griffiths to take the curse 
out of the climate, and create an environment where 
the steady drip of the rains and the seep of the fogs 
and the grey of the leaden heavens can be forgotten. 

4. The Briton is inarticulate and shy. He requires 
a stimulant in order to lift the heaviness of his pre- 
vailing mood into sociability. The working life of in- 
dustry has depressed him physically and spiritually 
from the hardy and merry folk of whom he is the 
descendant. 

5. The drinking tradition of Britain is almost as 
old as its nationality. 


Linked with the meeting of friends at the tavern—the 
“King’s Head” or the “Plough” or what not—is the custom 
of treating. This doubtless derives from older English habits, 
from the pledge-cup or wassail-bowl of the Saxons, the lov- 
ing-cup of City Companies, the grace-cup of the Universities, 
the stirrup-cup to speed ithe parting guest, the “seal drink” 
which closed a business bargain, the “toast” to the honour 
of the King or the health of a comrade. 


6. Many reformers are worried lest the extrem- 
ists shall try for prohibition. This, they say, will 
offend British middle-of-the-way mentality, and lead 
to reaction and a relapse to unlimited drinking. Says 
one of them; 

It is no use closing public houses or drinking clubs unless 
something more attractive is put in their place. No man has 
a right to get drunk, but the moderate drinker has as much 
right to his glass of beer as I to my cup of tea. 


7. The present Government is overwhelmed with 
the number and bitterness of its fights (mines, rail- 
ways, wages, hours, housing, land, taxation, protec- 
tion). It has no wish to add the bitterest fight of 
all. To quote the Premier: 

Of all the perplexing and disagreeable tasks that could 
fall to the lot of any Minister, I think that any attempt to 
provide a solution for the drink difficulty is about the worst. 
... To agree upon the facts is bad enough, but to agree 
about a remedy is almost impossible. One cannot hope to 
satisfy everybody, because the problem is one that will 
always provoke very intense feeling, and unfortunately it is 
a question where everybody has what I may call “previous 
convictions.” But after the experience of weeks of trying to 
find a solution that will not provoke controversy I feel at 
the end of it that I am prepared to take, politically, a pledge 
never to touch drink. . . . Every government that has ever 
touched alcohol has burnt its fingers in its lurid flames. 
Whenever you try to approach it there are barbed-wire en- 
tanglements on every road, and passions and prejudices and 
principles all of the most explosive character behind them. 

The probable first stage is a restrictive policy with 
a Minister responsible to Parliament. Then, after a 
long campaign, perhaps state purchase leading to di- 
rect control and local option. But this reform will be 
fought by the extreme anti-liquor elements, who of 
course are whole-hog prohibitionists. The British 
way is always the way of long discussion, many pro- 
grammes, blind optimism, then disaster at the front- 
door. Thereupon a hasty committee of experts works 
at lightning speed on an emergency bill. The Gov- 
ernment tries it out on the public, and in the end a 
middle-of-the-way measure prevails. 


ARTHUR GLEASON. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


WE HAVE GIVEN UP GUESSING. 

Stes: Here is a situation which some of the alleged states- 
men in Congress or in the Cabinet, or may I not say, the 
President himself, should explain to us poor, simple-minded, 
tax-burdened citizens. China has recognized the Russian 
Soviet Government. Sweden is building locomotives for it. 
Germany is openly doing business with it. Italy notifies the 
world that whether the Allies like it or not, she proposes to 
acknowledge it. England’s commercial travellers have been 
taking orders in Russia for the past six months. Whether 
we call this new experiment in government Bolshevik, Com- 
munist or by any other name, it is time to admit that it is 
successful. At least, those living under its regime think so. 
What business has our country to continue a blockade against 
a Republic with which we are not at war, which has vast 
quantities of material we need, and which is ready to buy, 
for gold, millions of dollars worth of our manufactured 
and raw products? 

Russia has in its treasury more than enough gold, silver 
and platinum to pay its prerevolutionary debt to the world 
and buy all the goods it wants. It is the only country free 
from internal troubles. Its people work for good wages, 
are being splendidly educated, get the benefit of excellent 
vocational training, and are imbued with a degree of 
patriotism which is strongly at variance with the counterfeit 
type we know of. 

These are facts. Nowhere should they be better known 
than in Washington, D. ‘C. Unless, of course, that city still 
limits its sources of information to the London and Paris 
Foreign ‘Offices. A'merican manufacturers have besieged 
Congress for months with pleas for permission to fill Russian 
orders. Congress, I learn, is willing. Who, then, objects? 
And why? Is the reason prudence, fear, politics or just the 
same old blown-in-the-bottle brand of stupidity which has 
characterized the behaviour of about everything that has 
been done in Washington since the war was declared to be 
at an end? I ask the Freeman, not because I dare hope it 
knows, but because I think its guess may be nearer right 
than mine. I am, etc., 
New York City. W. V. HirsuH. 

WHAT EVERY BONDHOLDER KNOWS. 
Sirs: In your issue for 28 April you ask “Does anyone really 
know whether the Soviets intend to pay the foreign debts of 
the defunct Tsarist regime?” In answer to your question 
I submit the following statement, given to the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the State Department, 3 July, 1919. 


Mr. Exziotr.... (d) Mr. Polk said, and repeated the 
statement several times ‘that the Bolshevik Government has 
agreed to pay the foreign debts of Russia.’ Where is Mr. 
Polk’s authority for that statement? He has not got a 
scrap or scrimption of proof for that statement. Directly 
to the contrary, I shall now produce to the committee that 
record of the Soviet government (‘Bolshevik’) in denying 
Mr. Polk’s assertion thus made to you. The records which 
I have taken, and now hold here, from the London (Eng- 
land) Times, and which are indisputable because furnished 
by agents of the French and British bondholders, show that: 

First. The decree repudiating all of Russia’s imperial and 
alien foreign loans and debts of all kinds was drawn by 
Nicolai Lenin, and his associates of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, December 5, I917. 

Second. This decree was first approved at Petrograd, by 
the Soviet Councils of the All-Russian Congress of the 
Soviets, on February 1, ro18. 

Third. This decree then was approved at the meeting of 
the All-Russian Congress of Soviets, at Moscow, March 8-16, 
1918, with only thirty-two opposing votes out of 1,164 cast, 
duly accredited from every Province of all Russia. 

Fourth. This decree then was put into effect March 8-16, 
by order of the ‘high economic council’ of the ‘peoples’ com- 
missars, Nicolai Lenin, president.’ 

The committee will observe that that repudiation of Rus- 
sian debts by the Soviet Government of Russia was not a 
hasty and irregular proceeding; that it was done deliberately, 
and by a carefully planned and advertised schedule all over 
Russia, so that the act of repudiation would never be un- 
done except by similar procedure while the Soviet Govern- 
ment was and is in power. 


This testimony has not been denied up to date, at the De- 
partment of State, and has been repeatedly reaffirmed since 
then, by the Soviet Government of Russia: the latest state- 
ment to that effect being made by Mr. Krassin, at Copen- 
hagen, 23 April, 1920, for that Soviet Government. Iam, etc., 
Washington, D. C. Henry W. EL tiort. 
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HEINE WAS RIGHT. 


Sirs: You don’t seem to have much confidence in political 
government as such, and you have offered some able argu- 
ments in support of your position. Yet with your penchant 
for approaching the solution of problems from the economic 
point of view, it strikes me that you have never considered 
the matter from the metaphysical angle. If your paper is 
not closed to such obsolete heresies, I would suggest that 
you submit to your readers for what it is worth the sub- 
joined theory from Heine’s “Englische Fragmente’: 


When God created the world, he was in tight financial 
straits. He had to borrow the money for his undertaking 
from the devil, and make over to him the whole creation 
as a mortgage. Now, since God is still in the devil’s debt, 
considerations of delicacy prevent him from interfering with 
the devil’s carrying or in the world. The devil, however, 
on his own part, has a vital interest in seeing that the world 
does not go to pieces entirely, as this would entail the loss 
of his mortgage. He takes care, therefore, not to carry on 
too wildly, and God, on the other hand, not being a fool 
either and knowing that in the devil’s anxiety for the safety 
of his investment he has a secret guarantee, often goes so 
far as to entrust the rule of the world to the devil alto- 
gether; that is to say, he commissions the devil to form 
a ministry. Then the obvious thing happens: Zamiel takes 
command of the infernal legions; Beelzebub becomes chan- 
cellor; Vitzliputzli becomes secretary of state; the old 
Grandmother takes the portfolio of the colonies, etc. These 
allies then run things in their own fashion. But in spite 
of the evil intentions of their hearts they are compelled 
through self-interest to promote the welfare of the world; 
hence they make up for this restraint by consistently choos- 
ing the most scoundrelly means to attain the necessary ends. 
Recently they carried on so viciously that God in heaven 
could no longer stand such horrors and entrusted the forma- 
tion of a new ministry to a good angel who collected all the 
good spirits about him. A joyous warmth again suffused 
the earth; there was light; and the evil spirits departed. 
But they did not qcietly fold their claws. Secretly they are 
still counteracting everything beneficial They poison the 
new founts of salvation; they maliciously nip the rosebuds 
of the new spring; with their amendments they wither the 
tree of life; chaotic destruction threatens to swallow up 
everything, and God will in the end have to restore to the 
devil the rule of the world, solely to keep it a-going, if 
even by the most dastardly means. And all this the evil 
after effect of a debt! 


I am, etc., 


Philadelphia, Pa. H. U. Wiecanp. 


DR. HOURWICH’S EXPLANATION. 


Sirs: I trust you will accord me the hospitality of your 
columns in order to protect my good name as a writer 
against an unceremonious attempt of the publishers of Nel- 
son’s “Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia” to foist upon me the pater- 
nity of a scurrilous attack on Bolshevism, which appears in 
the 1920 edition of the encyclopedia. 

In February, 1919, I furnished to Thomas Nelson and 
Sons an article on Bolshevism, which was published in 
Volume 2 of the edition of that year of the “Loose-Leaf 
Encyclopedia.” A copy of that edition, containing my article, 
is to be had on the shelves of the reading room of the 
New York Public Library. In the 1920 edition, out of the 
three pages of my article, ten lines have been reproduced, 
dealing exclusively with the philological and historical origin 
of the term Bolshevism and giving the real name of Nikolai 
Lenin. All the rest has been replaced by the production of 
another writer unknown to me, yet the publishers have 
taken the liberty of announcing me as the author of that 
screed (see Vol. 1). This is the first experience I have had 
of this kind during a career of nearly forty years as a writer. 
I am, etc., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Isaac A, HourwicH. 


—ET PREVALEBIT. 


Sirs: Do you suppose the linotypers are learning the gentle 
art of sabotage? The Washington Post sets up “the wisely 
disseminated plans of the Radicals.” The New York Times 
refers to the “boob explosion on the doorstep of Mr. Palmer’s 
house.” The World subheads “Where the Bombs were 
Planted,” and Senator Moses’ report on the Soviet Am- 
bassador speaks of Russians who are striving “to overturn 
our Government, under which we live by force and violence.” 

Is it not possible that these isolated artists might be organ- 
ized in the interest of a truthful press? I am, etc., 


Washington, D. C. SWINBURNE HALE. 


THE THEATRE. 


IN QUEST OF ROMANCE. 


MARTINIQUE, to those of us who have never been 
there, at least, suggests intense blue skies, volcanoes, 
women of a mixed blood “whose tints of skin rival 
the colours of ripe fruit” (as Lafcadio Hearn put it), 
an aristocracy of French planters peculiarly blessed 
with a sense of their own importance, and simiiar 
elements of rather conventional “romance.” We shall, 
of course, never have done with the idea that ro- 
mance dwells either far away or long ago, and that a 
hot orange wall and an intense blue sky affect the 
spirit with a yearning quite unknown to those who 
gaze upon the bright, frail green on virgin white 
birches in the spring, up a Yankee mountain side; or 
that a man and maid love more ideally, more in- 
tensely, in purple waistcoat and a hoop skirt. So 
Laurence Eyre has gone to Martinique for the theme 
of his latest play, which he calls by the name of that 
island, and which has reached Broadway along with 
the daffodils in the Park, to bring us the flavour of 
romance. 

Alas! Romance is a fickle jade, after all; or else 
we are a fickle public. The hot orange walls, the 
intense blue sky, the ample skirts of 1842, the twang 
of guitars, terrifically aristocratic French aristocrats, 
the supposedly beautiful and seductive females of 
mixed blood who led the male aristocrats astray, 
were all there. But Romance wasn’t. It is possible 
she had fled across the street to a theatre where a 
certain old play called “Twelfth Night,’ by one 
Shakespeare, was being played. It is rumoured that 
she has rather a fondness for willow cabins and 
maybe prefers them to hot orange walls. Who can 
say? At any rate, she was not to be found in “Mar- 
tinique.” 


“Martinique” is one of those plays—you know 
them—which follow all the rules of the game, devel- 
oping a story in logical order, with all the provisions 
made for suspense and climax, with the heroine duly 
equipped to win sympathy and duly provided with 
difficulties ; with the villain made picturesque and the 
lesser characters furnished with scenes either pictur- 
esque, colourful, or sprightly and comical, and, above 
all, with the love of a maid for a man stressed from 
the first meeting to the last; and yet it leaves one cold 
and unpersuaded. Here we find a central situation 
full of emotional possibilities. An aristocratic planter 
had run away from his wife and daughter (not that 
you greatly blamed him) and gone to Paris, long ago, 
with one of the fascinating creatures from “the Quar- 
ter.” In Paris a second daughter was born of this 
alliance. She thought she was a legitimate daughter. 
After the death of her mother, the father returns to 
Martinique on business, and, unknown to her, dies. 
She runs away from a convent and comes to find him, 
arriving at the house of the rightful wife and daugh- 
ter, to fall in love with the man who is about to marry 
her sister and also to be told the brutal truth about 
herself by her outraged relatives, who immediately 
kick her out. A most villainous octoroon tries to cap- 
ture her. The man she has fallen in love with be- 
friends her. He comes to see her on his wedding 
eve, and she knows if he goes out the negro will kill 
him. So he spends his wedding night with her. How- 
ever, the negro pitches on him just the same, being a 
patient waiter. Ultimately he dies, in her arms, while 
the rightful wife looks on, and the prospective heir to 
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the property, about whom there has been much talk, 
seems destined to arrive from an unexpected quarter. 
However, his inception and arrival, the little heroine 
assures us, will recompense her for the loss of her 
lover. She has had “her hour of happiness.” Doubt- 
less they did not read the “Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese” in the Paris convent where she was educated, 
or she might have quoted that one which ends— 
A place to stand and love in for a day 
With darkness and the death hour rounding it. 

Such, at least, would summarize what the author 
intended to be the emotional flame-point of his play. 

There is, of course, something of an operatic qual- 
ity about this tale; but even that need not inevitably 
preclude the true romance. Neither is its absence 
wholly due to the dragging stage management and 
the second-rate acting—acting heavy and ponderous 
and empty in the case of Emmett Corrigan as an ab- 
bot, monotonous on the part of Miss Josephine Vic- 
tor as the heroine (whose personality was unfitted for 
the role), and patently calculated on the part of Ar- 
thur Hohl as the villain, who was most villainous in 
his habit of swallowing half his syllables. No, ro- 
mance was not there because the whole story was 
calculated: “Go to,” said the author, “I will journey 
to far lands on a tropic sea, and bring back romance.” 
Emerson once said that a man brought back from Eu- 
rope only what he took there. Playwrights might read 
Emerson with profit, if not with pleasure. No doubt 
there 7s romance in Martinique. There is also romance 
in 125th Street, Manhattan, and Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, and Boise, Idaho. It does not consist of 
hot orange walls and creole music. It is a spirit, a 
flame, a yearning. It is, after all, a matter for poets, 
for we never see it directly, but only its answering 
image in our hearts. From the bungling efforts to 
capture it of Broadway playwrights and producers 
and actors without charm, it flees lightly away, it van- 
ishes like a morning cloud in the mountain-top. It 
takes refuge, no doubt, on the sea coast of Bohemia, 
or in the heart of a girl who has just said good night 
to her lover, outside the door of the family flat on 
Lenox Avenue. 

WALTER PRICHARD EarToNn. 


MISCELLANY. 


Just after the crocuses show, and when the price of 
shad tapers down to the possibilities of a narrow purse, 
and before strawberries are generally available, discus- 
sion of the Hall of Fame reappears in the newspapers. 
It is a forerunner of the silly season. It would be inter- 
esting to know the politics involved in the quinquennial 
selection. The followers and idolators of this or that 
poet, scientist or historian probably lobby as unscrupu- 
lously as the sponsors of candidates for petty municipal 
offices. And after the choices have been made, what 
elation and dejection there must be in the respective 
camps of the winners and losers! Will it really affect 
posterity’s ‘attitude toward Mr. Mergenthaler if he gets 
in, and does it make any difference to anyone that Tho- 
reau is out? J am reminded of the conclusion of a 
centenary essay on Poe: “The Hall of Fame omits 
Poe, and the popular verdict omits the Hall of Fame.” 


One of the New York dailies calls attention to the small 
vote cast in the primaries. Only half the Republicans 
in New Jersey and Ohio, and only about a third of those 
in Massachusetts, it appears, took the trouble to go to 
the polls. “Considering the fact,’ this paper says, “that 
the United States is facing one of the most important 
Presidential elections it ever held, the attitude of the 
voter toward the Presidential primary leaves a great 


deal to be explained.” The answer is by no means diffi- 
cult. The voter does not think that the election is im- 
portant enough to justify his turning a few steps out 
of his way; he instinctively appraises politics at their 
real value. A war is quite regularly followed by a con- 
siderable depression of interest in elections. At the last 
general election in England, barely fifty-one per cent of 
the electorate thought it worth while to turn out, and in 
the election of 1900, after the Boer War, out of 6,730,- 
935 electors only 3,519,345 votes were polled. It will be 
interesting to note the proportion of our electorate that 
turns out on election day next November. 


WirTH the issue of seven brief tracts on the fundamentals 
of economic conditions, the professors of Oxford Uni- 
versity have resorted to a famous historical precedent 
supplied in the traditions of their own University. The 
“Oxford Movement” of 1833 and the following years was 
a similar appeal to first principles. The Church of Eng- 
land had become devitalized. Privilege counted for more 
than service, place for more than any spiritual contribu- 
tion to the life of the nation. Formalism had usurped 
the realm of churchdom and a reaction was inevitable. 
It came in the questionings of an eager group of young 
radicals who realized that if the power of the Church 
were to be re-established the sources of religion and 
religious ‘authority must be revindicated. So they went 
back to the early tenets of Christianity and the writings 
of the fathers, and not content with merely finding out 
for themselves, they put out the famous series of “Ox- 
ford Tracts” in the hope of bringing to the educated 
world a sense of the reality of religion and of the func- 
tion of the Church. 


Trmes have changed, and the professor of to-day is the 
heir much more of Mill, Cobden and Bright, of Arnold, 
Ruskin ‘and Morris, than of St. Augustine or St. Francis. 
But the method of the Oxford reformers was pre-emin- 
ently effective and resulted in what is probably the most 
vital single contribution to English thought that the his- 
tory of the University can boast. So the moderns are 
wisely employing it again. They have come to the con- 
clusion that in the economic as in the ecclesiastical world 
the only safe way out of the present turmoil must come 
by way of a resort to fundamental principles. They 
recognize once more that instead of working from the 
top down, the only effective work must be from the bot- 
tom up. They are interested more in preventive medi- 
cine than in letting blood or supplying cathartics to a 
diseased body politic. And they recognize also, as did 
their predecessors of nearly a century ago, that the lay- 


man must be educated in political economy before he 


can share their understanding, or aid in making their 
knowledge bear fruit. 


So the second great series of Oxford tracts has been 
undertaken. Knowing how difficult it would be to per- 
suade the public to read long treatises, they are putting 
them out in little installments in the form of four-page 
pamphlets. The first seven have been issued under the 
titles, “The Approach to Economics,’ “What is Eco- 
nomics?” “The Industrial Conflict,’ “Real Wealth and 
Real Wages,’ “Capital, Capitalism and Capitalists,” 
“Why Nations Trade,” and “The Position of Agricul- 
ture.’ The writers are highly expert in their respective 
fields, and they have as a group the gift of the educated 
Englishman to be accurate, trenchant, untechnical, and 
simple. The price of the tracts puts them within the 
reach of any intelligent inquirer. This method of ap- 
proach to a problem of fundamental importance is an 
experiment only as it is applied to a lay subject rather 
than a religious one. It is to be hoped that the pam- 
phlets will gain a wide circulation, not only in England, 
but among all the English-reading public. Who knows 
but as the series goes on another “Tract 90” may appear 
which will be another milestone in the progress of Eng- 
lish thought? 
JouRNEYMAN. 
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THE LIBERALISM OF RANDOLPH BOURNE. 


In the death of Randolph Bourne, American letters 
suffered a loss which it would be easy to underesti- 
mate. There have been few recent figures so eag- 
erly devoted to an understanding of the problems of 
liberalism. There have been fewer still who brought 
to their task a greater pungency of spirit, a more 
whole-hearted determination to penetrate within the 
gates of fact, or a more valuable detachment from 
the urgency of immediate issues. His life was a long 
struggle against impossible physical handicap; and 
the greatest thing about him was the strength with 
which he fought against it. That gave him not a 
little of the grave charm of a crusader against the 
heart of evil, a seriousness from which he drew the 
nourishment of his life. It is a brave and heartening 
record. 

In this volume’ Mr. Bourne’s friends have collected 
the papers written by him in war-time which, col- 
lectively, form the protest of his liberalism against 
the results of war. They are courageous papers in 
that they represent an unwincing defence of an atti- 
tude which can never have been at all popular. They 
are turned from protest into positive statement by a 
long and unfinished essay on the State, in which Mr. 
Bourne was clearly searching to vindicate the ulti- 
mate rights of personality against the demands of 
authority outside. His liberalism, at bottom, is akin 
to the protest of William Godwin against the en- 
croachment of political power. It has obviously been 
deeply influenced by the attractive anarchism of Tol- 
stoy and Kropotkin. Even more, I think, it is an un- 
conscious revolt against that impotence to which the 
vast machine of war reduces the individual. Bourne 
seems to have felt engulfed by a moral cataclysm; 
and his answer to its annihilating effort was the as- 
sertion of uncompromising defiance. He hated war; 
the state was an engine of war; therefore he hated 
the state. Bourne exhausts the vocabulary of rhetor- 
ical vituperation to record his conviction that political 
authority must be made impotent before the demand 
of conscience. He views the state as a great Moloch 
devouring its victims, and without the virtue of think- 
ing in terms of their pain. The whole essay is a superb 
cry of anger against a tyranny which he felt to be 
grinding. 

Yet I venture to think that the essay is in fact 
largely devoid of realistic basis. It has a specialized 
motivation which makes it valuable as the record of 
a personal experience, but impracticable as a con- 
tribution to political science. Those who did not fight 
in the war took refuge from its claims in one of two 
ways. Either, like Mr. Archibald Stevenson, they 
sought to compel a uniformity of outlook which 
should prevent the emergence of inconvenient and 
disturbing thoughts ; or, like Bourne himself, they re- 
sented what was basically the destruction of the posi- 
tive effort of their personality. It was not, in Bourne’s 
case, a mere shrinking from the hideous nature of 
war. It was a half conscious recognition that they 
could neither be themselves nor do what it was in 
them to achieve if so ghastly an intrusion could find 
its justification. 

That, I take it, is where liberalism such as Bourne’s 
parts company with the more complex attitude of 
not less genuine liberals like Herbert Croly and Wal- 
ter Lippmann. They had, equally with Bourne, a gen- 


1“Untimely Papers.”” Randolph Bourne. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
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uine hate of war. Not less genuinely they realized 
that civilization was impeded in its forward movement 
by the inevitable consequence of conflict. But they 
seem to have felt that a denial of its validity, however 
passionately brilliant, is not a positive contribution 
to its destruction. They sought, therefore, to cap- 
ture the war for purposes of which, equally with 
themselves, Mr. Bourne approved. Admittedly, they 
failed. Yet I think that no one can look back upon 
the period since America entered the war and doubt 
that their hypothesis was nearer to success as a sum- 
mary of the facts than Bourne’s. If America had 
kept out of the war, Germany might well have been 
successful; and most students of international affairs 
would agree that the results of her success would have 
been more irremediably tragic than is the case with 
the relentless and stupid cruelty of the peace of Ver- 
sailles. And even if we grant that the Allies would 
have been successful without America, the peace 
which would have resulted does not loom up more 
fairly. Neutrality in the modern conflict of nations 
is an unthinkable attitude. The business of the world 
is the business of the world. We can not stay at 
Armageddon to philosophize upon the abstract in- 
justice of war. Bourne’s attitude, I think, comes 
perilously near to that manceuvre. 


His liberalism seems, moreover, to suffer from a 
second defect. The individualism he preaches is one 
in which the single person stands as an Athanasius 
against the world. I do not doubt he should; and it 
is for that reason that I should urge that conscien- 
tious objectors, like Stephen Hobhouse and Roger 
Baldwin, were among the bravest men revealed to us 
by the war. But this world, after all, is a complex 
world; and those who postulate their individual ef- 
fort as the ultimate are not likely to turn it from its 
ancient ways. It is a world in which institutions have 
transcended the character and power of men, and only 
organized corporate effort can make a definite impres- 
sion upon it. The deduction is that the main need of 
liberalism is a technique of organization. Or, if we 
choose to use the paradox of Rousseau, it is the prob- 
lem of how men may surrender their whole rights 
to the community and yet remain free as before. Mr. 
Bourne’s freedom is the freedom of a lonely vagabond 
whose soul does not dwell in the common haunts of 
men. It is possible in a frontier civilization where 
one’s chief commune is with the birds and beasts, or 
for some stout, itinerant preacher who yearly braves 
the terrors of an uncharted wilderness to proclaim the 
love of God. It is not a possible philosophy for the 
dwellers in a crowded city whose very ways are mys- 
terious and dim. For them the basic need is not to 
set themselves against government, not as with 
Bourne, to ignore the state because they condemn it, 
but to capture it for the purposes they desire. Ad- 
mittedly, it will not be easy; yet, not less demons- 
trably, to plough one’s lonely furrow is to mistake the 
moonbeams for the sun’s effulgence. A liberty that 
is not shared with one’s fellows is at its best a puny 
thing and, at its worst, a vicious form of self-indul- 
gence. 


The truth is that if American liberalism is ever to 
be made effective, it must cease to wander upon the 
confines of autobiography. It must pour into itself 
the rich experience of American history and find 
therein the approach to objectivity. To-day it seems 
but little more than the wan ghost of Spencerian an- 
archy, expressed in spiritual terms. The things it 
needs, above all its psychology, are not to be won by 
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the simple method of self-exploration, or the even 
simpler mistake of blaming a system, without search 
into the historic roots from which that system springs. 
No one, I think, could read Bourne’s eloquence with- 
out something of the thrill that comes in reading the 
superb defiance of Thoreau, fifty years ago, to a 
state which condoned slavery. But the eloquence 
must look beyond the soul that expresses it to insti- 
tutional form. Philosophers may no longer seek king- 
ship that their wise despotism respite our sufferings ; 
and the penalty for a republic is the patient study of 
an infinite process of details in which the elimination 
of our personal bias is the essential starting-point of 
hope. Haroitp J. Laski. 


A POET’S CREED. 


Ir is not a very vital conception of the poet that Lord 
Dunsany presents in his little essay “Nowadays” (The 
Four Seas Company); it rather suggests the spirit of a 
Pre-Raphaelite born too late in a world too old. The 
wheels of Lord Dunsany’s mind turn as if in a dream; 
his images are all of thrones and kings and the wisdom 
of ancient folk; he speaks of trade and politics with ‘a 
remote annoyance, and of the swindle of modern mate- 
rialism, and he bids man return to the poets to see at a 
glance the glory of the world and feel ugliness like a 
pain. They are pretty notions, prettily expressed, with 
a wan charm; but one doesn’t catch one’s breath over 
them, for they speak not of a conquest of the world but 
of a withdrawal from it. Not through an attitude like 
this will the new day come that Lord Dunsany prophesies. 
Money and machinery are stubborn things: not the poet’s 
idle fancy but the poet’s active will, awakened in the 
mass of men, can alone surmount them. There is some- 
thing debilitating in this endless Irish prattle about 
fairies and the wise old men who are as mythical as 
fairies: when poets speak to us it ought to be with a 
more militant faith in man’s vitality. One expects that 
faith of a twentieth century poet who has, if he but 
knows it, all the discoveries of modern science to back 
him up. 


A REVIEWER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


SOMEWHERE, in the ordered wilderness of his Boswell- 
izings, Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine speaks of the delight 
with which Mark Twain read the autobiography of P. T. 
Barnum. Mark Twain had a natural relish for every- 
thing that is racy and aboriginal in man: I seem to re- 
member that he sat up all night reading the book, and 
that Mrs. Clemens rebuked him, telling him that he 
ought to be ashamed of such a vulgar taste. Whether 
it was Mark Twain’s zest for this true Connecticut 
Yankee or his wife’s disgust that most persuaded me 
[I can not say, but I have had an expectant eye out for 
Mr. Barnum’s book ever since. I ran across it the other 
day and I have not been disappointed. The great show- 
man was hardly a Benvenuto, hardly a Casanova; he 
was, in fact, the embodiment of that Moral Purpose that 
bedecks the soul with all the draperies of the most ad- 
mirable respectability. His “Struggles and Triumphs,” 
one scarcely needs to say, was written to serve as “a 
help and incentive to the young man,” etc., etc.; had it 
not been for this worthy hope Mr. Barnum would never, 
no never, have yielded to the solicitations, etc., etc. He 
tells us so himself, but he adds that his natural disposi- 
tion impelled him to look upon the brighter side of life. 
I have been grateful for that, but I have read him with 
profit as well as pleasure. Mr. Barnum is infinitely 
diverting, he is also infinitely characteristic: one might 
even call him the Zeitgeist of the later Jacksonian 
America. 


Ler no one imagine that there was anything low about 
Mr. Barnum. Mrs. Clemens was quite mistaken there: 
nothing could be blander, more opulent, more benevolent, 


more honourably domestic, more high-mindedly com- 
mercial than the spirit which disengages itself from 
these innumerable mildewed pages. Mr. Barnum ex- 
presses a becoming modesty and reluctance in mention- 
ing his many virtues. He can not deny, however, that 
he owed much to the Sunday School, or that he took 


exceeding pains to establish good driveways about his 


beloved Bridgeport in order to afford an opportunity 
for the display of the many fine equipages for which the 
city of his adoption was so justly celebrated. He was, 
moreover, capable of the most chivalrous feeling. He 
assures us that he might easily have made twenty-five 
thousand dollars out of it if he had staged the wedding 
of General Tom Thumb in the Academy of Music and 
charged for admission: instead, having promised his 
little protéges a genteel and refined ceremony, he 
arranged to have it take place in Grace Church, which 
he comfortably filled with the Governors of several 
States, Members of Congress, Generals of the army and 
other wealthy and distinguished persons. No, there was 
nothing low about Mr. Barnum. Think of his moral 
example! Think of all the telling blows he dealt upon 
the monster Intemperance! He even mildly rebuked 
the angelic Jenny Lind, begging her, as he tells us, to 
be permitted to drink her health and happiness in a 
glass of cold water. He kept a temperance pledge in 
the box-office of his Museum in order to reap the harvest 
of the pious emotions generated by his wax-works of 
“The Temperate Family” and “The Intemperate Family.” 
As for the Museum itself, was it not his professed aim 
always to keep it “a popular place of family resort, in 
which all that is novel and interesting should be gathered 
from the four quarters of the globe, and which ladies 
and children might visit at all times unattended, without 
danger of encountering anything of an objectionable 
nature?” 


I, conress, however, that it is not Mr. Barnum’s high 
moral tone which gives his book its peculiar piquancy. 
What I like is the frankness with which he takes us all 
into his confidence in a matter one might have supposed 
rather delicate, i.e., humbug. Does he hesitate to lead 


| us behind the scenes with the Woolly Horse, the Bearded 


Woman of Genoa, the Golden Pigeons of California? 
Does he pretend for a moment to have established the 
credentials of Joice Heth before palming her off as the 
nurse of George Washington and a member of the 
Baptist Church for one hundred and thirteen years? 
There is no hypocrisy in Mr. Barnum. He had him- 
self, as he says, a “too confiding nature”; it is touching 
to find that he was almost as easily fooled as the pub- 
lic, that he was given, as he admits, to sentimental emo- 
tions, and carried forward as much by gusts of impulse 
and enthusiasm as by calculating shrewdness. True, 
he was not taken in by that venerable guide on the field 
of Waterloo who, to give himself an air of authenticity, 
declared that he had been killed in the battle. Mr. 
Barnum looked that hardy old man in the eye and made 
him take it back. But he was not always so collected. 
He wrings our hearts when he tells us how a certain 
rascally Clock Company up in New Haven brought him 
to ruin. 


Yes, the charm of Mr. Barnum is that he trusts us, as- 
suming, I suppose, as he explains the profound and 
complicated science of “catering for the public,” that we 
shall feel, as in fact we do, individually flattered to think 
how the other fellow has been taken in. If he were not 
himself so vulnerable, if he were not so patently one 
of us (“if I thought there was a drop of blood in me 
that was not democratic,” he says, “I would let it out if 
I had to cut the jugular vein”), if he were less ingenuous 
in his revelations of “the philosophy of humbug” and 
“the art of money getting,’ we might view with a colder 
detachment the spirit that animated Barnum’s Great 
Asiatic Caravan, Barnum’s Grand Scientific and Musical 
Theatre and all those other pompous enterprises that 
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preceded the Greatest Show On Earth. But he captiv- 
ates us with his candour. Suavity and soft soap! Mr. 
Barnum makes us his accomplices in the operation of 
these traits of soul. 


I HAVE said that his book is instructive as well as divert- 
ing. What student of our social history can ignore the 
quality of Mr. Barnum’s patriotism? On the Glorious 
Fourth of 1842, knowing that thousands of persons 
would be passing the Museum with leisure and pocket- 
money, he conceived that an unusual display of national 
flags would arrest their patriotic attention and bring a 
crowd within his walls. Unfortunately, St. Paul’s Church 
stood directly opposite and there was nothing to which 
he could attach the flag-rope except one of the trees in 
the churchyard. Obviously, there was but one thing 
to be done if Mr. Barnum was to celebrate the Fourth 
with becoming fervour. At daylight he attached the 
flags to the sacred tree and began to gather in the shekels. 
At half-past nine two vestrymen of St. Paul’s arrived 
in a pious wrath, protesting at the outrage. ‘What right 
have you,” said they, “to attach your Museum to our 
Church?” Mr. Barnum begged them to be cool; then he 
led them out into the street and, collecting the throng 
about him, rolled up his sleeves and exclaimed, in a loud 
tone: “Well, Mister, I should just like to see you dare 
to cut down the American flag on the Fourth of July; you 
must be a Britisher to make such a threat as that; but I’ll 
show you a thousand pairs of Yankee hands in two 
minutes, if you dare to attempt to take down the Stars 
and Stripes on this great birthday of American freedom !” 
Isn’t that a complete revelation of the soul of old 
Broadway? 


Mr. Barnum’s methods of advertising were not always 
subtle, but they had the virtue of being whole-hearted. 
He made no reservations as regards his private life. In 
building his elegant and appropriate Persian palace at 
Bridgeport he had, as he confesses, an eye to business. 
It even occurred to him that if he set an elephant to plough- 
ing for a while on his farm, which adjoined the railroad, 
it would be a capital advertisement for the American 
Museum. Accordingly, he hired a keeper, dressed him in 
Oriental costume, and provided him with a time-table of 
the road, instructing him to be busily engaged in his work 
whenever passenger trains from either direction were 
passing through. In this way such questions as whether 
or not an elephant is a profitable agricultural animal be- 
came the staple of news, ‘and it ceased to be a perplexing 
problem to the Post Office Department where to deliver 
the numerous letters that came addressed to “Mr. Barnum, 
America.” Mr. Barnum might also have claimed to be 
the inventor of the psychology of advertising. He pro- 
vided General Tom Thumb with a post chaise and six 
horses in order to be drawn across Europe, not to men- 
tion several other elegant vehicles to convey his furniture, 
his baggage and his suite. After this, he found it his 
_ chief task not to stimulate but to allay public curiosity. 


My whole energies [he tells us] were directed to keeping 
the people quiet; I begged them not to get excited; I assured 
them through the public journals that every opportunity 
should be afforded to permit every person to see ‘the dis- 
tinguished little general, who had delighted the principal 
monarchs of Europe, and more than a million of their 
subjects.’ 


By such means Mr. Barnum’s enterprises were always in- 
vested with a transcendent prestige. 


It would be unjust to Mr. Barnum’s memory not to 
mention that crowning ‘achievement, the tour of the 
Swedish Nightingale. The great showman outdid him- 
self when, to prepare the way, as he says, for the relax- 
ing of the purse-strings of the public, he pulled, by every 
conceivable appliance, at their heart-strings, and aroused 
such a tempest of enthusiasm for her angelic character 
that her audiences could not restrain the muscles of their 
wrists and hands long enough to hear her sing: 


They will fold her to their breast, 
More a sister than a guest, 


wrote Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney, who never dreamed how 
much her emotion owed to Mr. Barnum’s skill in keep- 
ing Jenny’s “angel” side outside. . .. But where is one 
to stop if one begins to summon up the immortal figures 
of the Barnum fantasy, Jenny Lind and the Aztec Chil- 
dren, Tom Thumb and the Infant Drummer Boy, the 
Albino Family and the Negro Turning White and the 
Quaker Giant? “A Museum proper,” Mr. Barnum tells 
us, “obviously depends for patronage largely upon country 
people who visit the city with a worthy curiosity to see 
the novelties of the town.” In those days America was 
all rustic. .. . But I shall not attempt to plumb the mys- 
teries of the rustic mind. 


As a moderate Freudian, I have a more concrete, a more 
precise theory—which I offer with all deference—about 
Mr. Barnum’s humbug, its origin and its success. He 
tells us that at his christening his grandfather, who was 
a great wag, presented him with a piece of property, five 
acres of land known as Ivy Island. It was a great feather 
in his cap; he was encouraged to pride himself on his 
good fortune, to consider himself the richest child in the 
village; but a mystery was made of it, he was not per- 
mitted to visit his domain till he was ten years old. Then 
the family and the neighbours assembled ‘and, conducting 
him to the felled oak-tree that served as a bridge to his 
island, waited there and bade the young heir cross and 
explore his realm. Hardly had he set foot upon the 
island when the truth flashed upon him; he had been the 
laughingstock of the whole town for years; his precious 
property was nothing but a worthless bit of swamp! Ap- 
proached by his only tenant, a huge black-snake, he rushed 
back with a shriek to find his family and the neighbours 
waiting to congratulate him upon his inheritance: even 
his mother “hoped its richness had fully equalled his 
anticipations.” And as long as he lived in that village he 
never ceased to be reminded of the pride that goeth be- 
fore a fall. 


Tuts is the only instance I have ever known of a grand- 
father outwitting an infant in arms, of a mother con- 
spiring to jeer at her own offspring, of a whole family, 
in fact, inviting the village to make game of its youngest 
and most helpless member. And when one considers the 
notorious effect that such experiences in childhood have 
upon the after-life of the victim, one can hardly fail to 
draw certain deductions from this little episode in the 
psychology of old Connecticut. I submit that, in the first 
place, the force of Barnum’s essential motive, to fool 
others, was precisely in proportion to the degree in which, 
as a child, he had been fooled himself. And secondly, 
that the motive of his family, far from being consciously 
malevolent, was to give him such a lesson that he him- 
self would not be fooled again. Life to the old-fashioned 
Yankee was a battle of wits, and shrewdness was the 
greatest virtue. Barnum had had his education, even 
if it remained imperfect—and he passed it on. Every 
time he fooled the public he put the public on its mettle; 
he sharpened and educated the instincts through which 
a commercial regime is carried on. In supporting him, in 
short, the American people were supporting nothing less 
than the competitive principle itself. Here, I think, is 
to be found at least one explanation of Barnum’s trium- 
phant vogue. 


I rEcoMMEND the following recent books to the notice 
of readers of the Freeman; 
“Canaan,” by Graga Aranha, of the Brazilian Academy. 
Boston: The Four Seas Co. 
“Letters from China and Japan,” by John Dewey and 
Alice C. Dewey. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 
“Poems,” by T. S. Eliot. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
“The Opium Monopoly,” by Ellen N. La Motte. New 
York: The Macmillan Co, 
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HIS is No. 10 of the FreemMAN. To some it is the first or fourth or eighth, 
but if it is your tenth, and if you are one of those who took a chance on the 
strength of our early promises, we address ourselves to you in particular. 


Has the FREEMAN made good? 


Hundreds have answered affirmatively. 


They have said so by letter and they have sealed their approval with money. 
The FREEMAN has become more than a weekly stimulant to their thinking: it is 
taking form as an institution in their life. 


If your attitude is similar, if you regard the FREEMAN as a continuous living 


thine 
week. 


This is how others write us: 


A merchant in Philadelphia 


“T have just arrived at sta- 
tion 6 of my dollar excursion 
into the realms of reason and 
progress. I’m ashamed of 
myself that I did not at once 
recognize the quality of the 
FREEMAN and the need for its 
being and then and there pre- 
pare for a year’s journey. 
The evidence of repentance 
is enclosed. Let me also say 
that whether the FREEMAN 
live or die I have already had 
more than the worth of my 
money. Long life to you.” 


A librarian in Chicago 


“We have ordered your 
magazine not becatise we 
agree with it in most funda- 
mental positions, but because 
it represents a view which 
we think our students should 
have contact with.” 


A professor in Wisconsin 


“Money means much at 
present to a man of my posi- 
tion, sand. /1) had, at’ fast 
thought of relying on the cop- 
ies in the library or at the 
Club and, next, of a ten 
weeks’ trial subscription. But 
I fling all economic hesitation 
to the wind and enclose my 
check for a year’s subscrip- 
tion, with the best of wishes 
for the continued success of 
your notable undertaking.” 


A publicist in New York 


“Enclosed is $1.00 for the 
FREEMAN for the test period. 


I’d have made the subscrips, 


tion for the year but on sec- 
ond thought I'll be cautious. 
Will see if you can stay rad- 
ical for 10 weeks when it’s 
so much easier to slip lib- 
eral.” 


g, capable of growth and development, don’t let it stop coming to you every 


A physician in New York 


“I regret very much that 
you sent me that sample copy 
of the Freeman. Having 
read it I feel that I must 
have more of it myself, and 
that I must get it before’ oth- 
ers. But I already have twice 
as much to attend to as I can 


manage, hence my regret. 
Hence also the _ enclosed 
check.” 


A professor in Kansas 

“T am using the FREEMAN 
for these last few weeks in 
my class in Modern Eco- 
nomic Reform, and shall ask 
the students all to subscribe 
for ten weeks. I hope you 
may be able to acommodate 
them, for I would like them 
exposed to your paper for a 
while, and perhaps it will 
have some permanent effect 
on them.” 


Agree with us or not, but if we are performing a necessary task, and if we 
are helping to enrich American living and thinking, express yourself, to-day, by 


renewing your subscription. 


If you cannot obtain Tue FREEMAN from your newsdealer, please send us his name. 


TO INSURE RECEIVING THE PAPER REGULARLY SUBSCRIBE 
FOR A YEAR, OR PUT US TO THE TEST FOR TEN WEEKS. 


Tue Freeman, Inc., B. W. Huebsch, President, 32 West 58th street, New York City. 


I enclose $5.00 for which extend my ten-weeks’ subscription to one year. 
Mf p yy 


I enclose $6.00* to pay for THE FREEMAN for one year. 


OR 
I accept your test offer and enclose $1. to pay for THE Freeman for ten weeks. 
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